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BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO-DAY 


Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. By HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN, 
With an Introduction by LORD REDESDALE. 2 vols. 25s, net. 


Napoleon at Bay: 1814. By F. LORAINE PETRE. With Maps and Plans. 10s, 6d, net. A 
vivid account of Napoleon’s Campaign over the very scenes of the present war. 

Napoleon’s Conquest of Prussia: 1806. By F. LORAINE PETRE. With an Introduction by 
EARL ROBERTS, Y.C., K.G., &c., and many Maps, Plans, Portraits, and Illustrations. 12s, 6d, net. 
Fully describes the actions at Saarfeld, Jena, Auerstidt, and the occupation of Berlin, &c., 

Stained Glass Tours in France. By C. H. SHERRILL. Fully Illustrated, 6g, net. Gives full 
details of the famous Glass of Rheims Cathedral. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM’S FAMOUS BOOKS ON RUSSIA 


Undiscovered Russia. Illustrated - 7 - 12s. 6d. net. 
A Vagabond in the Caucasus, [Ilustrated - - 12s. 6d, net. 
Changing Russia. 


“A valuable and precious record of a thing wholly unknown and extremely im»ortant to Europe, the lifo of the Russian Peasant 
and the psychology of the Russian People.”—Hon. Maurice Barina, in The Morning Post. 


The Iron Year. By WALTER BLOEM. 6s. 


(The famous Novel of the Franco-Prussian War read aloud by the Kaiser to the Imperial Family Circle at Potsdam.) 


Life in a Garrison Town. By EX-LIEUTENANT BILSE. sg. net. 


(The Novel of Prussian Military Life suppressed by the German Government.) 50th Thousand now in the Press, 
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BEST NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 





The Story of Bethlehem Hospital 
from its Foundation in 1247. 


By the Rev. E. G. O'DONOGHUE, Chaplain. With more 
than 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 

This is the first complete history of the institution, and all its 

archives as far as 1850 have been placed at the disposal of the 


author. 
“Mr. O'Donoghue has written a book of rare interest, well thought out, 
well illustrated, and well worth not only reading but buying.”"—The Times. 


CHEAP EDITION OF A FAMOUS BOOK. 
The Evolution of Modern Ger- 


many. By W. HARBUTT-DAWSON. Popular 
Edition. (Second Impression.) Cloth, 5s. net. 


“Tt is by a long way the most impartial and exhaustive analysis of the 
economics and political situation in Germany which has appeared in England 
for several years past.""—The Nation, 


The Psychopathology of Every- 


day Life. By Professor Dr. SIGMUND FREUD, 
LL.D. Authorized English Edition, with Introduction by 
A. A. BRILL, Ph.B., M.D. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


“A most illuminating book. Ought to be read by everybody who wishes to 
understand his own mental processes.’’—Edinburgh Medical Journal, 
“This book ought to do much to popularise the system of Freud in England.” 


—The Saturday Review. 
Bolivia. sy ravi WALLt. With Map and Illus. 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“A very comprehensive and finely executed work. . . . It is quite one of the 
best books in English on a Latin-American country that we have seen.” 
—The Financial Times, 


The Future of Work. sy. e. cmrozza 
MONEY, M.P. Cloth, 6s. net. 


“Mr. Money is distinctly an economist with ideas, and his book contains 
instructive matter for all schools of thought.”—The Standard, 
“The book is full of valuable argument and suggestion.’’—The Daily News, 


A Theory of Civilisation. xy sxotro 
0. G. DOUGLAS. Cloth, 5s. net. 


This book is a study of the rise and fall of the great civilisa- 
tions of the world. The work contains much matter of interest 
to readers who are endeavouring to solve the inner meaning of 
the crisis in Europe. 


Lyra Nigeriae. py apamu @. G. Avaws). 
New Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“‘ The author has a ready pen, and he writes with a bluntness and vigour that 
remind one sometimes of Barrack Room Ballads,’’—Aberdeen Free Press, 


FICTION 


SYLVIA SAXON. By ELLEN MELICENT COBDEN 
(Miles Amber, Author of “ Wistons”). Second Impression. 6s. 


HARDWARE. By KINETON PARKES. (Second Im- 
pression.) 6s. 

THE SWINDLER, and other Stories. By ETHEL 
M. DELL, Author of “The Way of an Eagle.” 6s. 


eeon VILLAROSA. By the DUKE LITTA. 
S. 


THE BAIL JUMPER. by BR. J.C. STEAD. 6s. 


HOME, (First Novel Library.) By G. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(Second Impression.) 6s. 


OFFICIAL WAR MAPS 


1. THE FRANCO-BELGIAN AND GERMAN 
FRONTIERS. Scale,8 miles tolinch. In Six Sheets. 
Price 6s. per set. 

2. THE AUSTRO-GERMAN AND RUSSIAN 
FRONTIERS. Scale, 12 milestolinch. In Six Sheets. 
Price 6s. per set. 


3. BELGIUM AND THE N.E. OF FRANCE. 
Scale, 6 miles to l inch. One Sheet. Price 2s. 6d. 
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Chatto & Windus 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 
THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT BOOKS, 


FRANCE HERSELF AGAIN 
By ERNEST DIMNET. 


A brilliant study of the regeneration of France, completed 
by a chapter on France’s needs and aspirations in the hour 
of victory. 

Demy 8vo, buckram, 16s. net. 


THE BOOK OF 
THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 
With 76 facsimile Coloured Illustrations after the original 


Tapestry. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


MY ADVENTURES ,3,COMMUNE 
By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. 
With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net, 


LETTERS OF 
FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY 
Translated by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 


An unparalleled exposition of the Russian spirit, and a vivid 
self-portrait of a Russian genius. With Recollections of 
Dostoevsky by his Friends, and with 16 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF YONE NOGUCHI 


Told by HIMSELF. 


Wh 8 Illustrations by his Friend Yosnro Marxrino. The 
life story of the distinguished Japanese poet and essayist. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


A SIMPLE GUIDE TO PICTURES 
By Mrs. HENRY HEAD. 


With 34 Illustrations (24 of which are in colour), after the 
original paintings by old masters. 
Feap. 4to, cloth, 5s. net. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Large Feap. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. net each. 


THE COLOUR OF LONDON 
THE COLOUR OF PARIS 
THE COLOUR OF ROME 


Each with 60 Illustrations by YOSHIO MARKINO. 


DEVON 
ITS MOORLANDS, STREAMS, AND COASTS. 


By Lady ROSALIND NORTHCOTE. With 50 Illustra 
tions in Colour by F. J. WIDGERY. 


Also a special WAR EDITION 
of EMILE ZOLA’S MASTERPIECE, 


THE DOWNFALL 
A TALE OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


With Two Plans of the Battle of Sedan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
TWO SHILLINGS NET. 


A complete list of Messrs. Chatto and Windus's 
Announcements for the Autumn Season will be sent post 
free upon application. 


LONDON: 111 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 
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BULL-ROARERS AND BORI* 

Tue long and fruitful partnership of the almost twin names 
Spencer and Gillen is ended at last, and this, the final volume 
on the native tribes of Australia, is issued by Professor 
Baldwin Spencer alone. His name, always in high honour 
among anthropologists, became known to a much wider public 
when last February he visited London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge, and with the help of cinematograph and phonograph 
his natives lived and moved before us. We saw them cook 
and eat their flying-fish, and dance their corroborees and 
Intichiuma dances. The present volume gives the results of 
three tours taken with the assistance of Drs. Gilruth, Breuil, 
Woolnough, and Mr. Cahill. It includes not only the 
examination of the most northerly of the Australian main- 
land tribes, but a visit in March, 1912, to Melville and 
Bathurst Islands, when Professor Spencer was fortunate 
enough to see an important local ceremony connected with 
the initiation of the young men. Now that Professor Spencer 
is known as himself a full initiate of the Arunta tribe secrets 
are freely told and shown to him which would be inviolate to 
the uninitiate. 

It is interesting to learn that in ceremonies of initiation to 
manhood the natives of Melville and Bathurst Islands pre- 
sent certain marked contrasts to the inhabitants of the 
mainland. In the island ceremonies neither circumcision nor 
subincision was practised, nor indeed was there any case 
observed of mutilation of the body. Another striking 
difference was that, contrary to mainland custom, all the 
members of the tribe—men, women, and children—take part 
in the ceremonies. To certain young girls a definite part in 
the performance is assigned. One of them was painted 
yellow all over, another girl was painted half white and half 
yellow, and the ceremonial act was loudly and triumphantly 
proclaimed to the women by an old man who shouted: “I have 
painted one side of my daughter white and the other side 
yellow.” The yellow girl was called Mikinyertinga, a name 
implying that she had taken part in an initiation ceremony 
for the second time. It is probable that we have yet much to 
learn concerning female initiation ceremonies, and it is certain 
that we shall not learn their secrets until properly qualified 
women investigators are sent out. On the need of such 
investigators Professor Spencer laid stress while in England. 
It may be noted that the Arunta, who exclude women, have 
a tradition that in clden times women were allowed to see 
and hear much that is forbidden now. 

A third notable difference between islands and mainland is 
that among the islanders, so far as the explorers could dis- 
cover, no such thing as a churinga or bull-roarer is used. 
The natives assured Professor Spencer that they had no such 
thing, and when the old men were shown a specimen they 
professed complete ignorance of it and were keenly interested 
to know its use. In all three cases of difference—i.e., absence 
of mutilation, no use of bull-roarers, presence of women and 
children—it is, of course, impossible to be sure whether the 
islanders present an earlier or later stage of development than 
the mainlanders. A further interesting point about the 
initiation ceremonies of Melville Island is that they are 
intimately associated with what is known as a Yam ceremony. 
The special sort of yam in question is covered with little roots 
that look like strong bairs. These roots are called dunimma, 
“whiskers,” and are supposed to have magical effect on the 
growth of a boy’s hair at puberty. 

It was in Melville and Bathurst Islands also that Professor 
Spencer saw funeral and mourning ceremonies of a more 
elaborate character than elsewhere. Thanks to Mr. Cooper, 
who has done much to make the islands accessible for investi- 
gation, he was able to see the actual erection of the curious 





* (1) Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia. By Baldwin 
Spencer, C.M.G. London: Macmillan and Co. [2ls. net. }——(2) The Ban of 


the Bori, By Major A, J. N, Tremearne. London: Heath 
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grave-poste characteristic of the islands and found nowhere 
else. Of these he gives an excellent photograph, and also 
coloured reproductions of the elaborate armlets worn by 
women during mourning ceremonies on the islands. Through- 
out the book the illustrations are singularly abundant and 
valuable, and Professor Spencer in his preface returns special 
thanks to his publishers for the generous way they have 
acceded to his “rather extravagant desires ” in the matter of 
illustrations. We may note specially the really delightful bark 
drawings of fish among the Kakada tribe (Figs. 88, 89) and 
(Fig. 80) the drawings of two Mormo or “ Debil-Debils.” 

The book ends with a most interesting appendix on the 
languages of the tribes examined, Nothing, the writer says, 
is more difficult than the learning to speak and the writing 
down of the different dialects, since different natives pro- 
nounce the same word differently, and even the same native 
varies the same word on different occasions. The word 
“ Arunta,” for example, can with equal correctness be spelt 
“ Arunda,” “ Aranta,” or “ Aranda.” 

Major Tremearne’s volume is a sequel to his Hausa Super- 
stitions and Customs, and contains the substance of four 
months’ work in North Africa subsidized by a grant from the 
Worts Fund at Cambridge. Major Tremearne notes that so 
brief a sojourn must have been inadequate but that he went 
out knowing the language and obtained much expert help on 
the spot. He promises us in the near future another book 
which shall deal with the question, “Is there anything in 
common between the Hausa Mai-Bori and the English 
witch ?” 

The title The Ban of the Bort is not merely a happy allitera- 
tion, it is chosen advisedly. The bori are spirits, ghosts, bogies 
of various kinds and functions, to the more precise definition 
of which the major part of the book is devoted. The word 
“ban,” according to Professor Robertson Smith, means “a 
form of devotion to the deity,” and is in asense to consecrate, 
to devote. In the oldest Hebrew days this involved utter 
destruction of the perscns concerned and of their property. It 
was one of the roots out of which sprang sacrifice. But 
before the notion of personal deity was evolved ban was 
simply taboo with the cognate notion of an evil contagion, 

“ A ban hath settled on his body 
And evil disease on his body have they cast,” 
says an ancient Assyrian incantation. 

The Hausa belief in spirits, bori, is now a blend, and a 
very intricate blend, of three different elements: (1) their 
own indigenous beliefs; (2) superstitions picked up from 
travellers and adjacent tribes; (3) beliefs learned from their 
conquerors the Arab Mohammedans. Thus any individual 
Hausa is not one but really four, or sometimes, if married, 
five, different entities. There is first the visible man contain- 
ing the soul and life, the soul being situated in the heart, the 
life wandering over the whole body. Second, there is a bori 
or second soul of the same sex, but in a sense separable and 
acting as intermediary between the man and the surrounding 
spirits or jinns. From puberty to marriage most Hausas have 
another bori of the opposite sex, and when marriage is proposed 
the intending bride or bridegroom must consult this bori of 
the opposite sex or he will be jealous. Lastly, there are two 
angel boris, one good who hovers over the right shoulder, one 
bad hovering over the left. These two angels are undoubtedly 
borrowed from Mobammedan demonology. Allah among 
most of the Hausas is believed in and revered, but the practical 
direction of affairs is beneath his notice and left to the care of 
the bori. 

Two interesting chapters deal with “Totemism and King. 
Killing.” Here, as elsewhere, Major Tremearne adopts the 
plan of leaving his material to a great extent in the form in 
which it was received from the native authorities :— 

“In the portions dealing with the belief in spirits [bori) I have 
tried to enter into the Hausas’ own thoughts and ‘to think black,’ 
and although some strango and apparently contradictory state- 
ments are made, I have striven not to analyse them too severely 
since my return |here to England, but to preserve the African 
atmosphere and attitude of mind in which they were given me, . . . 
For that reason the exact words of the narrator have been given 
in many places.” 

This method is undoubtedly sound, but a little trying at 
first to the European mind, avid of sharp distinctions and 
logical analysis. 

Haj Ali, a Hausa of Gobir, owe of the heads of the 
initiated Masu-Bori, is a principal authority, and from him 
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Major Tremearne obtained very interesting particulars as to 
the practices of king-killing and totem sacrifice. The informa- 
tion was so strange as to seem at first sight incredible, 
and Major Tremearne dropped the subject for a time and sent 
his notes to Dr. J. G. Frazer. Remarks from him encouraged 
further investigation, and meantime it had been found by 
experience that Haj Ali's information on other matters was 
trustworthy. The account of the ceremonies must be read in 
full; it is far too long and detailed to be resumed ; but the net 
result as to theory is this—the practices of king-killing and 
the sacrifice of the totem are in Nigeria closely connected, and, 
further, the introduction of the totem is, according to Salah, 
another native authority, due to the belief in bor’. To invoke 
or appease these, magic rites were performed, and gradually 
particular bori were thought to take a particular interest in 
a certain individual or family or community. Many of the 
bori had power to assume animal forms, hence the totem 
animals, 

The book is fully illustrated. Special interest attaches to 
the plates, reproducing actual bori ceremonies described in 
detail. The words of the actual songs and incantations 
chanted are also given in full. They show a strange blend of 
Arab monotheism and primitive animal worship—e.g., to 
Zaki the Lion fowls coloured like a partridge are sacrificed. 
At his dance he moves on hands and knees, clawing the 
ground and looking for something to eat. His kirari (invoca- 
tion) is:— 

* Allah is feared, the Lion is to be feared.” 
Giwa the elephant at her dance goes about heavily on her 
hands and knees. Her song is:— 
“O Mountain of Flesh of the River, O Strong One, 

O Elephant Owner of the Forest, Allah gave it you, not men.” 

The book is a monument of the excellent work promoted by 
the Worts Travelling Studentships. 





A NEGLECTED REIGN.* 


Few and evil were the days of the pilgrimage of Edward, 
second of that name, King of England. His twenty years of 
failure come between the nearly forty years’ reign of his 
illustrious father and the half-century of the rule of his 
famous son. His name is associated with the great English 
defeat ut Bannockburn, with years of famine, with conspiracies 
and civil war, and his chief claim to our sympathy lies in the 
hideous circumstances of his fall and his death. The verdict 
of his contemporaries upon his personal character has been 
confirmed by history, and is summed up in Professor Tout’s 
description of him as a “strong, handsome, weak-willed, and 
frivolous King, who cared neither for battles nor tournaments, 
neither politics nor business, and had no other wish than to 
amuse himself.” In the Ford Lectures delivered last year at 
Oxford, Professor Tout, one of our two most distinguished 
living exponents of mediaeval history, surprised his audience 
by the new light he threw upon the importance of the reign of 
Edward II. in English history, and this book is an expansion 
of the lectures. Professor Tout did not hit upon his subject 
by any happy chance, or take up, by accident, a neglected 
topic, to find it capable of fertile treatment. Like Mr. Horace 
Round, he has devoted much attention to the development of 
English administrative institutions from the offices of the 
King’s Court and the Royal Household, and in the course of 
his investigations he came to the conclusion that in the 
troubled reign of the second Edward is to be found the turn- 
ing-point in the whole process by which Court administration 
became clearly differentiated from national administration. 
The clue to Professor Tout’s novel theory is to be found in 
a problem itself not unfamiliar. Edward II., like his far 
stronger predecessor, Henry III., was successful in ignoring 
rules and regulations which a revolutionary opposition had 
compelled him nominally to accept. Students of the reign 
have been inclined to surmise that the explanation of this fact 
must lie in some misunderstanding of his personal character ; 
he must have bad more energy and determination than we are 
usually inclined to allow him, or than his own generation 
believed him to possess. Professor Tout finds the explanation 
in his suggestion that “the King’s Court was not a mere 
fortuitous aggregation of disconnected and incompetent 








- The Place of the Reign of Edward II. in English History. By T. F. Tout, 
Bishop Fraser Professor of Mediaeval and Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Manchester. Manchester: at the University Press. [ 10s. 6d. net. } 











courtiers, but a solidly organized institution, with traditions 
of government,” which “had under its control resources of 
administration that enabled it to direct every department of the 
State.” It is impossible to attempt to give any summary of the 
evidence on which Professor Tout relies, and, indeed, his state. 
ment in this book is itself, to some extent, condensed from a 
fuller exposition which he hopes to give in a larger work, We 
have been accustomed to casual references to the Wardrobe, and 
the modern significance of the word has unconsciously assisted 
our ignorance of its import in the fourteenth century, But 
the Wardrobe of Edward II. was, in Professor Tout’s words, 
“a Court office which, retaining its primitive indifferentiated 
character, was at once the Court department of finance ang 
of administration,” and the “almost permanent officials of the 
Wardrobe,” along with their colleagues of the Chancery and 
the Exchequer, not merely enabled Edward II. to despise 
revolutions, but organized numerous and remarkable adminis. 
trative reforms. The reformers of the Royal Household, and 
its development of “vigorous offshoots which gradually became 
new offices of state on their own account,” form the most 
striking and original part of this learned work. That Pro. 
fessor Tout has made out his case we do not doubt, but it is 
not easy to grasp the full significance of his revolutionary 
treatment of English institutional history. He himself speaks 
modestly of the general effect of his discovery upon the 
writing of history, and it has been so long in his own mind 
that he may have found his proper bearings and may be right 
in disclaiming “any new revelation”; but to his readers it 
does come as a revelation, full both of positive results and of 
possible suggestions. 

Professor Tout’s argument is not confined to administrative 
history. He doubts whether the decadence of the period of 
Edward II, is as clearly ascertained as it is generally accepted, 
The early failure of the reign he attributes to the circum. 
stance that the policy of Edward I. was “on the verge of 
collapse at the moment of the great king’s death,” and that 
only his death and the Scottish troubles of his last year 
prevented his establishing a system of despotism, “It is 
easy,” he says, “to imagine a history of England in which 
Edward I, appears as the English Philip the Fair, as the 
organizer of despotism, not as the pioneer of constitutionalism. 
That such was not the case of English history is, I think, 
largely due to the reign of Edward II.” This, in itself, has 
not the novelty of other portions of Professor Tout’s book, 
but he has given a new meaning and new foundations to 
opinions which have often been glibly expressed, and it isa 
distinct advance to say, as he shows there is good reason for 
saying, that “it was only as a result of the reign of Edward II. 
that the institutions of his father assumed the form in which 
they became permanent in history.” His argument, that the 
resemblances between the reigns of Henry III. and Edward IL. 
are merely superficial, itself gives considerable room for 
thought. His whole book demands the most careful attention 
from historical students, and it is not easy to overrate its 
value and its importance. It is perhaps ungracious to offer a 
criticism on the style of such a book, but we cannot suppress 
a protest against Professor Tout’s continual use of an ugly 
technical jargon in such sentences as : “ I have already stressed 
the dearth of great men,” or “we must not over-stress the 
current view,” or even “for a time this king stressed his 
chamber even more than his father had done.” 





SOME CLASSICAL BOOKS.#* 


Stupy of the classics has of late fallen in some respects upon 
evil days. It was once almost supreme in our schools; now 
it has almost to struggle for existence. But by a curious 
contrast the less the classics themselves are commonly read 
the more numerous become the classical books that pour 
continually from the press. This rather strange fact is not, 
however, so inexplicable aa it might at first appear. For 
while Latin and Greek were used chiefly as instruments of 








* (1) The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1913. Edited by Cyril Bailey. 
London: John Murray. [2s. 6d. net.]——(2) The Journal of Roman Studies. 
Vol. III., Part Il. Same publisher.——(3) The Origin of Attic Comedy. 


By F. M. Cornford. London; Edward Arnold, [8s. 6d. net.)——(4) 7 

Composttion of the Iliad, By Austen Smyth. London: Longmans and 
Co, [6s. net./——(5) The Vulgate Psalter, By Rev. A. B. Macaulay and 
J. Brebuer. London: J. M. Dent and Sons. [2s, éd. net.]——(6) Boecaccws 
Olympia. With the English Rendering. By I. Gollancz. London: Chatto 
and Windus (at the Florence Press). [6s. net. ]——(7) Selections from the 
Epigrams of Martia’, with Translation, By W. J. Courthope. London: John 
Murray. [3s. 6d. net.|——(8) Euripides and his Age. By Gilbert Murray 


“Home University Library.’’ London: Williams and Norgate. [ls. net.] 
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«4s iterary training, a decent text with some 

setiegtheaee te all iat the student asked for, and 
hie was no cause why such volumes should be multiplied 
indefinitely. But to-day classical study, though its followers 
are fewer, has itself immensely enlarged the range of its 
interests. Such subjects as philology, palaeography, archae- 
ology, folk-lore, and primitive religion now engage the atten- 
tion of busy specialists, while the research of students and 
the spade of the explorer are continually bringing to light 
new facts which in their turn give mse to new theories and 
new controversies. Indeed, a single glance at The Year's 
Work in Classical Studies, 1913,' produces a feeling almost of 
bewilderment, not because of any confusion in the volume— 
for nothing could be more admirable than its arrangement— 
but because of the variety of subjects with which it deals. 
Here in some two hundred pages no less than twenty-two dis- 
tinguished scholars give, in the briefest possible abridgment, 
an account of what has been done during the past year in 
their several departments, always with exact references, 
and frequently adding a few words—gwvivra cwveroiow—that 
will at once tell the wise what to expect, and so far is 
this pregnant brevity carried that the article on “Greek 
Literature,” for example, contains within eight pages a 
notice of some fifty works and as many pamphlets. As a 
book of reference this careful digest is indispensable to the 
library, but it can hardly attract the reader. On the 
other hand, The Journal of Roman Studies,? which has now 
definitely taken its place side by side with the well-known 
and important Journal of Hellenic Studies, is not only of 
high value to experts and archaeologists, for whom it is 
chiefly designed, but will also interest many others who, in 
some spare hour, like to wander into those bypaths of 
antiquity which often lead to some curious and entertaining 
novelty. Here, for instance, is an article on the large and 
“unique” wall-painting discovered in 1909 in the Villa Item 
at Pompeii, which, together with its admirable illustrations, 
at once brings home to us the strange fascination which the 
worship of Dionysus once had for women, causing as much 
perplexity to the grave Roman Fathers as another form of 
feminine “ enthusiasm ”—if that be the right word—causes 
to-day to Parliament; while first to study the pictures, make 
a guess at their meaning, and then read what they really 
indicate will provide scholars with that particular form of 
puzzle for which—to judge from popular papers—the human 
mind bas to-day a peculiar craving. Or else the reader can 
make acquaintance with those beings whose latest name is 
Sonder-Gitter, a sort of “specialist gods,” of whom there 
were scores, such as Imporcitor, god of the ridge (porca) 
between the furrows, or Stercutus, lord of the manure-heap, 
and who, though mocked at by St. Augustine, are now much 
in vogue with students of religion. Or he can examine the 
cult of Mén, the Moon-God, who apparently came from 
Babylon—that fertile mother of myths—and bad a hard 
struggle at Antioch in Pisidia not to give way to Christianity, 
always laying claim to the title wdrpiwos, “god of their 
fathers,” steadily supporting races and games, and quite 
ready to smile on a “ geometrically-minded worshipper” who 
arranges the twenty-eight letters of a dedicatory inscription 
(p. 271) “in a draught-board fashion, so that, starting from 
the key-letter in the centre, it may be read in every direction 
along the squares, while the key-letter marks the centre of 
a series of concentric squares formed by the same letter 
repeated.” 

Amid such articles one may clearly find both amusement and 
instruction, but Mr. Cornford’s book on The Origin of Attic 
Comedy is wholly serious. Comedy, the natural man might 
surmise, found its sufficient source in our human love for 
mimicry, play-acting, and laughter, and for the more learned 
it was enough, forty years back, to refer to Liddell and Scott and 
derive it either from “The Song of the Revellers” (xa@uos), or 
the rude banter at some village (xéun) festival where the 
yokel, as Horace tells us, Versibus alternis opprobria rustica 
fudit. But to-day “the spirit of vegetation ” rules the ancient 
world. Since Dr. Frazer, whose name now lends distinction to 
knighthood, published The Golden Bough, almost every form 
of ritual is traced to the desire of primitive man to ensure the 
continued fertility of his race, his cattle, and his fields. To 
him the perpetual renewal of life is a perpetual marvel, 
and he seeks by a hundred weird, and often obscene, rites to 
Strengthen and invigorate the mysterious powers which make 
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| for fruitfulness; and just as Professor G. Murray “has sought 








the origin of Tragedy” in some form of “ ritual drama ”—a sort 
of “death-and-resurrection play” in which the Year Demon 
or Corn-God waxes proud, is slain, and then reborn—so Mr. 
Cornford would trace the origin of Comedy, the connexion of 
which with phallic ceremonies has long been clear, to some 
performance “ of essentially the same type.” And undoubtedly 
the form in which the plays of Aristophanes are cast presents 
marked and puzzling peculiarities. There is, for instance, 
always an “ Agon,” or contest between “ persons representing 
opposite principles”—originally, Mr. Cornford thinks, “a 
ritual contest between the representatives of Summer and 
Winter, Life and Death ”"—a sacrifice, a feast, and other like 
things leading up to a “final marriage,” in which, curiously 
enough, an old man is often “ rejuvenated,” or “ transfigured 
into a youthful bridegroom,” just as the worn-out Old Year 
has to be changed into the vigorous New Year. Nor is this 
theory without probability (though perhaps the author is too 
daring when he drags in Punch, discussing “the hero's 
simulated death and revival,” and giving in his frontispiece a 
Cruikshank drawing of him engaged in “a fierce Agon with an 
adversary dressed as a black goat”), but whether it is convincing 
must be left to those who can weigh all the details of that 
“cumulative proof” which Mr. Cornford seeks to establish by 
a long, and at times very complex, argument, of which we can 
here only briefly indicate the conclusion. And a very similar 
remark must be made with regard to Mr. Smyth’s volume,‘ 
in which to the many solutions of the “Homeric ques- 
tion” he now adds an arithmetical one, seeking to show 
that the Iliad “at one time consisted of 13,500 lines, 
neither more nor less, divided into 45 sections of 300 
verses each, with major divisions after the fifteenth and 
thirtieth, so that exactly 2,193 verses are spurious.” For “the 
preservation of the poem in the memory of man” he felt that 
some “artificial aid was needed,” and it having occurred to 
him that “the simplest of such aids was number,” he soon 
found that “ the incidents which fall between two important 
moments in the poem are often comprised within about 300 
lines,” or could be reduced to that number. That he has 
often to make bold excisions is obvious; for instance, in 
XVII. 1-455 he cuts out “from jfpye 3’Gp’ “Exrwp in 107 to the 
selfsame words in 262”; from Book XIX. he takes 124 
lines, and from the last 483 lines of the poem 183, while he is 
continually making smaller removals, And though in many 
cases—especially in long speeches—excision is easy, yet it is 
hard to suppose either that any great poet put himself into 
such fetters, or that, if he did, the rhapsodiste would have 
dared to make additions which, on Mr. Smyth’s supposition, 
would at once have been detected, while clearly the question, 
whether particular lines offend or not, depends so much on 
personal judgment that a theory which requires some 150 
passages to be deleted must raise a whole succession of minor 
controversies before it can win its way to any general 
acceptance. 

But if the books we have thus touched on are chiefly for 
experts and controversialists, every one with a modicum of 
Latin and any taste for letters may well welcome an excellent 
edition of The Vula~’e Psalter. For, indeed, Jerome's Latin 
version of the Psa:ms isa noble piece of literature. “ ‘They 
have,” as their present editors say, “a peculiar beauty and 
digiity in the Latin tongue.” The rude and rugged strength 
of the everyday Latin of the fourth century seems exactly to 
suit them. Open them almost anywhere and you come on 
bits like this :— 

“ Miserere mei, Domine quoniam infirmus sum ; 

Sana me, Domine, quoniam conturbata sunt ossa mea 

Et anima mea turbata est valde; 

Sed tu, Domine, usquequo ? 

Convertere, Domine, et eripe animam meam ; 

Salvum me fac propter misericordiam tuam. 

Quoniam non est in morte qui memor sit tui; 

In inferno autem quis confitebitur tibi?” 
There is a fine simplicity here which no art can excel. The 
very heedings as we know them in the Prayer Book, such as 
Domine, ne in furore; Expectans expectavi; or even the curious 
Eructavit cor meum, seem to carry with them a strange power, 
and it is no wonder that phrases from this version, which was 
their “ hymn-book,” were of perpetual employment among our 
forefathers; and to illustrate the frequency of its use the 
editors have happily brought together a selection of “ Mottoes 
and Phrases” derived from it which is of high interest. Here, 
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for instance, is the Exurgat Deus, et dissipentur inimici 
eius, “a favourite motto for two hundred years” on Scotch 
coins, and the first verse of “ Charlemagne’s favourite psalm,” 
while it also recalls the cry that broke from Cromwell’s lips 
as the sun rose over Dunbar. Then, next to it, comes the 
terrible motto of the Inquisition, Exurge Domine, et iudica 
causam tuam, from which you pass happily to the Domine 
dirige nos of the City of London, the Dominus illwminatio 
mea of the University of Oxford, and to scores of others, 
among which perhaps the oddest is the Omnia subiecisti 
pedibus, oves et boves of the Butchers’ Company. 
On the other hand, Boccaccio’s Olympia,’ of which Professor 
I. Gollancz publishes a beautifully printed text along with an 
English rendering “to commemorate the six hundredth 
anniversary of Boccaccio’s birth,” will delight those who like 
what is fanciful in literature, and to most be a revelation of 
the charm to which mediaeval Latin can attain. Boccaccio had 
lost a little five-year-old daughter, Violante, and he had been 
reminded of her by seeing Petrarch’s daughter Eletta, as he 
tells the poet in a Latin letter (here printed) of infinite grace 
and tenderness. Hence came this “ Eclogue,” a poem of some 
three hundred lines, in which he tells how “ Olympia ”—for 
so he names her since she died “at that age at which, as we 
believe, those who die become citizens of heaven”—appears 
to him in a white robe “entwined with yellow gold,” while 
“a light ne’er seen before shines in her eyes”; sings him a 
song with the refrain vivimus aeternum meritis et numine 
Codri, and tells him of a Paradise such as “ the Mantuan bard’ 
once “ sang and piped of” with imperfect lays :— 
“ Senserat ille quidem vi mentis grandia quaedam, 
Ac in parte loci faciem, sed pauca canebat, 
Si videas, quam multa tenet, quam pulchra piorum 
Elysium sedesque deum gratissima nostrum.” 
Sometimes the tone is purely Virgilian, but on the whole the 
poem is a medley of paganism, mysticism, and Christianity, 
where Christ is Codrus, who, after bearing on earth “ shep- 
herds’ vile scorn,” has been “ sent down from high Olympus” 
to “recall the Golden Age,” while the Virgin is alternately 
Parthenos, or Alma Jovis geniiriz, ora “Celestial Star” whom 
“Fauns adore” and Apollo “with lute exalts.” And yet, 
incoherent medley as it is, there is about the poem a sort of 
loftiness, a sort of high purity and charm, which makes it 
seem a positive descent to pass from its sometimes half- 
barbarous style to the perfect and finely polished Latinity 
which the reader will find in Mr. Courthope’s Selections from 
Martial.’ For if to the making of true poetry there must go 
something of a diviner breath, then assuredly Martial is no 
poet. But those who enjoy wit, grace, and fine felicity of 
phrasing will find in this small volume some most happy 
specimens not less happily rendered, though space forbids us 
to do more than quote one clever “Imitation” of X. ix.:— 
“ From lettered circles Jones in town 
By his blank verse has won renown. 
Grudge not his glory! What is fame ? 
Most men to-day, my Smith, the name 
Of Shakespeare know ; of Milton some; 
But all of Jumbo and Tom Thumb.” 
And, alas! deceived by mere outward appearance, we 
kept a very insignificant-looking book most foolishly to 
the last. Yet it proves to deserve a first place anywhere. 
For it is an epitome of what Gilbert Murray has to 
say about Euripides. It is a handbook drawn up for the 
guidance of all who wish to understand Euripides by the 
scholar who, more than any other man, has in this generation 
restored “the most tragic of the poets” to his proper rank as 
a great dramatist and a great thinker, who has brought him to 
life again out of the grave, so that the scholar who said that 
if he knew that “the dead had sense, he would have hung 
himself so as to see Euripides,” would to-day have had no 
excuse for such extravagance. For the author bas here—for 
a shilling—given us of his best, and not only that, but also 
in the best because the simplest shape. It is a model guide 
to a great subject, and if a reviewer—spatiis exclusus iniquis 
—is compelled to be too brief he can at least compress the 
wisest advice ‘nto the two words “ Buy it.” 





“AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND SOMETHING MORE.* 


THE second volume of Mr. Henry James’s autobiography will 
seem to some readers less interesting than the first. It is 





* Notes of a Son and a Brother. By Henry James, London: Ma - ‘ila: 
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more concerned with his family than with himself, This 
is no fault of the author’s, On the contrary, it is only q 
necessary condition of the task he has set himself, Tho 
difference in the titles of the volumes tells the reader what to 
expect. In A Small Boy and Others the “small boy” ig the 
principal figure. The “others” are but the rest of the cast 
in which he takes the leading part. In the continuation the 
small boy disappears altogether from the title-page, though 
the disappointment is soon softened by the discovery that he 
still fills a large space in the book. At all events, we have 
no right to complain of what Mr. James has given us. It 
is we, not he, that have described the book as an “ autobio. 
graphy.” Indeed, it is quite possible that, but for the happy 
accident that he was moved to write about his relations, he 
would never have written about himself. In that case 
apparent loss is real gain. That he has given us less than we 
hoped for may be the cause of our getting anything. 

But if any one is found to regret that what he thought to 
be an autobiography turns out to be something more, he will be 
consoled when on the very first page he reads of the “shoot. 
ing blue flood” of the Rhdne, as it rushes beneath the windows 
of the old Hétel de I’Ecu, and learns that this was the boy's 
“sole happy impression of his first months at Geneva.” We 
recognize the familiar touch. This introduction to Euro 
was spoiled by the conviction of his parents that literature had 
at twelve years old secured too firm a hold on Henry's mind, 
and that the proper corrective was to be looked for in courses of 
algebra and physics. Quaintly, and also characteristically, this 
was the opinion of the boy himself. In the Institution Rochette 
the only air breathed by the pupils was “ unmitigated” mathe. 
matics, and no hope on the student’s part of the good which 
these studies would do him could overcome his inability to 
“tackle the smallest problem in mechanics or face without 
dismay at the blackboard the simplest geometrical challenge.” 
Happily the error was not long persisted in. The Institution 
Rochette was soon exchanged for a “dusky upper chamber” 
in which French was read with M. Toeppfer, the son of the 
author of Nouvelles Genevoises, and read in a room facing 
the very house in which the scene of La Bibliothtque de 
Mon Oncle is laid. “My parents,” says Mr. James, “as if 
to make up to me, characteristically, for my recent absurd 
strain to no purpose, allowed me now the happiest freedom, 
left me to attend such lectures as I preferred, only desiring 
that I should attend several a week, and content—cherisked 
memory that it makes of their forms with me—that these 
should involve neither examinations nor reports.” Once made 
free of this new life, there came a sense that, on any subject 
that did appeal to him, he would “have grasped the confident 
chalk, welcomed the very biggest piece, not in the least have 
feared the blackboard.” That winter was further rendered 
important by the arrival of the early Cornhills containing 
Framley Parsonage and The Roundabout Papers. “Is anything 
like that thrill possible to day—for a submerged and deafened 
generation, a generation so smothered in quantity and 
number that discrimination, under the gasp, has neither airto 
breathe nor room to turnround?” Bonn was the scene of the 
next educational experiment, and it was here that he “fully 
emerged from the black shadow ” of the Institution Rochette, 
and “ ceased to hear and feel all but just behind me, portentous 
perhaps of another spring, the cold breath of the monster.” At 
Bonn Mr. James “ tasted ” German, to the great and delightful 
quickening of his imagination—not, indeed, such a quickening 
as awaited him ten years later when he crossed the Alps and 
first saw Italy, but still something which brought home to 
him that he was living while he thought he was only learning, 
and might one day be an author. Here, too, he received help 
from England in the shape of Once a Week—the Once a 
Week of George Meredith and Charles Reade, of J. E. Millais 
and George du Maurier. He “ rioted” all that summer on 
Evan Harrington and A Good Fight, and in spite of a close 
and stale street, of a house as unpleasantly fragrant as the 
street, and all the more so because even in midsummer no 
window was ever opened, he “ held the period and the whole 
situation idyllic.” ; 

At nineteen Mr. James seems to have made his last serious 
effort to give himself the education for which nature had 
resolutely unfitted him. “I went up,” he tells us, “from 
Newport to Cambridge early in the autumn of ’62, and 
on one of the oddest errands, I think, that, given the several 
circumstances, I could possibly have undertaken.” He en' 
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a» Seon Law School. Never, surely, did law student begin 
= tudies at once 80 wilfully and with so clear aconviction that 
yaa would come of them, except in the sense that all experi- 
ence goes somehow to the determination of character and career. 
But all bis contemporaries had gone off to the war, and to 

tay at home when every one else was on the move lacked that 
we ueness” which he had come to regard as a positive and 
eH ~ yirtue. “To be properly and perfectly vague one had 
to be rague about something.” But law was not the right some- 
thing. It never presented itself to him as anything definite 
or dull; be “ thought of it under the head of ‘life. a of 
law under its true head the only relic was “a black little 
memory,” never lost, of his solitary appearance at a “ moot- 
court,” where he had to argue, in what seemed to him “a 
perfect glare of publicity,” a case proposed to him by a 
fellow-student. Throughout his time at the Law School 
he never missed a lecture, any deadening effect on 
his imagination which such attendance might naturally 
have had being neutralized by his not understanding a 
word of what the lectures were about. This was his only 
permanent concession to the local spirit. He had begun, 
indeed, by adorning bis table with certain sheepskin-covered 
volumes brought home from the Law Library, but they were 
soon displaced by the Causeries du Lundi. Something, too, of 
literature surrounded his stay in the boarding-bouse “ ruled by 
the gently fatuous Miss Upham.” Neither aVautrin nora Goriot 
nor a Rastignac was to be met there, but almost at once it 
became for him “as vivid a translation into American terms of 
Balzac’s Maison Vauquer” as he could have desired. It was 
at Cambridge, too, that the Muse of Prose Fiction yielded to 
his wooing, and he first sat down to enrol himself in “the 
bright band of the fondly hoping and fearfully doubting who 
count the days after the despatch of manuscripts.” The 
year at Cambridge was followed by two eventful years at 
Boston, eventful because it was there that he received 
his first literary wage. This was for a criticism in the 
North American Review, published in the very next number 
after it had been sent, and accompanied by a hospitable 
invitation to go on writing. A yet greater honour was shortly 
to follow—“ the high glory of aiding to launch the New York 
Nation,” and the long and happy friendship with Edwin 
Laurence Godkin. These things, coming as they did at a 
time made otherwise memorable by the close of the war, the 
coming home of the vast army, and “the great disconcerting 
irony of the hour, the unforgettable death of Lincoln,” were 
enough to make 1865 stand out in recollection above all the 
years that were to follow. 

We have dealt only with the glimpses that Mr. James has 
given us of his own intellectual growth, because these 
have a special interest for his friends and readers. But this 
must not be taken to mean that the members of his family 
who fill so large a place in the volume were not well worth 
writing about. On the contrary, his father, his brother 
William, and his cousin Mary Temple are very striking 
figures, and in America some readers may even be found to 
wish that they had the volume to themselves. But in the 
country of his adoption Henry James holds a place of his 
own, and those who thought that they had come in for an 
unlooked-for “Portrait of the Artist by Himself” may be 
forgiven a momentary regret that there are other figures in 
the canvas. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Indian Finance and Currency. By M. de P. Webb. (P. S. 
King and Son. 2s. 6d.)}—Mr. Webb, who is the Chairman of 
the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, in 1911 entered upon a 
campaign directed to bringing about improvements in the 
management of Indian finance and the development of Indian 
currency. An outcome of this campaign was the appointment 
of the Royal Commission under the presidency of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, which published its Report last February. Mr. 
Webb now endeavours “to explain, in the simplest language, 
stripped of all unnecessary verbiage, qualifications, and 
reservations, the actual findings and recommendations” of 
the Royal Commission. He regards the financial reforms 
suggested as wholly satisfactory, but holds that the new 
currency policy recommended by the Commission is fraught 
with dangers to India and to the Empire at large. In an 





appendix he urges the establishment of a State Bank for 
India. Mr. Webb’s views will deserve serious coneideration 
when the present crisis leaves our statesmen time to deal with 
problems less urgent than that of crushing the aggressive 
militarism of Germany. 


The Comprehensive Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language. By J.C. Fernald. (Funk and Wagnalls. 4s. net.) 
—This dictionary, abridged for popular use from the New 
Standard Dictionary of the same publishers, has many good 
features. The best of these, from the point of view of the 
hasty user, is that it has only one vocabulary, including 
proper names, abbreviations, &c. The definitions are clear 
though concise, and the pronunciation is plainly marked. The 
spelling is American; “honor” is given as the correct form, 
and “honour” as a variant—though “through” is allowed as 
much authority as the barbarous “ thru.” 








The Orient Express. By Arthur Moore. (Constable and 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Moore boarded that wonderful train, 
the Orient express,as a Times correspondent on his way to 
Turkey and Persia. When he returned he brought with him 
some additional luggage in the shape of mental travel-pictures, 
and these he attempts, with considerable success, to communi- 
cate to the reader of his book. He begins by asking us to 
join him inside besieged Tabriz in 1909, and he ends at a 
palmist’s in Bond Street. The one scene is strung to the 
other by a thread of romantic adventures, which make the 
book extremely readable. 


The Quest and Occupation of Tahiti, 1772-1776. By B. G. 
Corney. Vol. I. (Hakluyt Society.)}—This volume of the 
Hakluyt Society’s valuable publications is based on the 
records of the naval expedition despatched by Carlos III. of 
Spain in 1769 to search for a vaguely known island in the 
South Sea. This was Easter Island: ina further exploration 
the Spaniards reached Tahiti, and the full account of their 
experiences in that romantic island is now being excellently 
translated and edited by Mr. Corney. 


Greece of the Hellenes. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons. 6s. net.)—Miss Garnett gives a 
readable account of the modern Greeks, their governmental 
system and social habits. It is interesting to note, in her 
chapter on classical survivals, that storms and whirlwinds 
are still ascribed to the agency of the Nereids, who seize on 
any one who fails to crouch down reverently whilst they are 
passing overbead, and carry him or her off to the mountains— 
a superstition very convenient for the casual brigand. 


Chile: its Land and People. By F. J. G. Maitland. (F. 
Griffiths. 10s. 6d. net.)—After giving a brief historical 
introduction, Mr. Maitland describes the natural features, the 
population and industries of Chile. His work is based partly 
on his own experience and partly on the books of other 
travellers. He thinks that the opening of the Panama Canal 
will have a very beneficial effect on the prosperity of Chile— 
where the climate is as suitable for cotton-spinning as that of 
Lancashire—and even looks forward to “the transformation 
of Concepcion and Valdivia into Boltons and Bradfords.” 


The Future of Work. By L. G. Chiozza Money. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. net.\—Mr. Money's new volume of essays deals 
with various phases of the industrial problem. Some of his 
remarks are a little surprising, as when he infers an accusa- 
tion of national dishonesty from the need to have accounts 
“audited and found correct” by an impartial expert. But he 
is always earnest, and often suggestive. 








A courageous gentleman who is content to be known as 
“W. E.C.” has taken up Dickens’s pen and completed The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood (J. M. Ouseley and Son, 2s. net). 
We note that Jasper was the murderer and came to a 
fitting end; the problem of Datchery is but lamely solved. 


In the popular edition of Woman and Labour, by Olive 
Schreiner (T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. net), we note the author's 
opinion that in future wars women may play a leading part as 
managers of the commissariat department and inspectors of 
clothing for the Army, “and that the nation which is the first 





to employ its women so may be placed at a vast advantage over 
its fellows.” 
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SOCIETY FOR 
Promoting Christian Knowledge 


MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR 
TRADITIONAL CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. Canon 
E. McCLURE, M.A. Second Edition, with an additional 
chapter on “ Modernism.” Cr. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. net. 


MODERNISM AND TRADITIONAL 
CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. Canon E. McCLURE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. net. 

(The Section on “‘ Modernism” referred to above, which includes a 


discussion of f. Sanday’s recent manifesto, is published separately, 
soasto Carey te purchasers of the first Edition of “Modern Substitutes” 
tet. 


to in their hands.) 
GREAT MISSIONARY PIONEER. 
The Story of Samuel Marsden’s Work in New Zealand. Written 
for the Marsden Centenary Christmas Day (1814-1914). By 


Mrs. E.M. DUNLOP. Small post 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


STUDIES OF NEW ZEALAND LIFE. 
Made in New Zealand by Mrs. WESLEY TURTON. Small 
post 8vo, cloth, 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
AMONG THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD. A History 
of ‘Translations of the Prayer Book of the Church of England 
and of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America. By 
WILLIAM MUSS-ARNOLT, B.D., Ph.D. Demy 8vo, cloth 
boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


WHY WE BELIEVE THAT CHRIST 
ROSE FROM THE DEAD. By the Very Rev. GRIFFITH 
ROBERTS, M.A., Dean of Bangor. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. net. 


THE ANCIENT CREEDS IN 


MODERN LIFE. A Lecture given by the Rev. H. B. 
SWETE, D.D., F.B.A. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6d. net. 


THE VALUES OF THE CROSS; or, 
The Things that Matter. By the Rev. W. YORKE 
FAUSSET, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE MYSTICISM OF WILLIAM LAW. 
A Study by the Rev. S. HARVEY GEM, M.A. Small post 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE PLACE AND WORK OF THE 
“PROPHETS” IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
By the Rev. T. H. MAY. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 
1s. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHING OF THE OLD 


TESTAMENT. Lectures given by the Rev. H. L, 
GOUDGE, D.D. Small post 8vo, 6d. 


HOW AND WHERE THEY LIVED 
IN BIBLE TIMES. By E. B. TRIST. With eight 
Coloured and numerous Half-tone Illustrations. Small 4to, 
cloth boards, 2s. net. 


THE WONDERS OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. Explained in simple terms for the non- 
technical reader. By J. A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Second Edition, Revised. With numerous Diagrams and 
other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


RIDAY’S news from the western theatre of the war 
shows that we have already almost reached the condi- 
tion of “ chock-a-block ” described in our leading article. The 
two opposing armies, the greater part of them strongly 
entrenched, face each other at close quarters in a line drawn 
from Switzerland to the North Sea—a line not straight, but 
bending north very nearly at right angles at Noyon, and then 
heading fairly straight for Dunkerque, upon which fortress 
port the Allies’ extreme left wing will very soon rest. Now 
will come the time for a military genius, for a commander 
who is able to take into his mind a vast series of facts and 
arrange and co-ordinate them in such a way that he will 
be able to defeat his enemy. Strange as it sounds, the 
commanders on both sides will have some difficulty in finding 
a true objective for their efforts. No doubt in the abstract it 
is right to say that the objective must always be the destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s army, but that becomes rather an empty 
phrase when the conditions are those of to-day. The enemy’s 
field army is too big to be crushed as a whole, and the task of 
snipping off pieces of it and eating the artichoke leaf by leaf 
is almost impossible. The leaves all stick together. Again, 
neither side can outflank the ends of the other line because 
they now rest either on neutral territory like Switzerland or 
upon the North Sea—two factors which forbid the envelop- 
ment of the extremities. 


There remains an attempt to pierce the line at some 
vulnerable point, but with so well watched a line on both 
sides that is not very hopeful. Commanders have to think 
not merely of piercing, but of what they are to do when they 
have pierced, a line. It is no good to break through the 
enemy’s line and then find yourself isolated from your own 
armies. Of course, if where the line makes an angle you can 
break through both on the right and left, you might, as 
it were, snip off a piece of the enemy’s army; but the 
enemy is quite as well aware of the danger of angles as you 
are, and takes his precautions accordingly. If we must hazard 
a forecast, we should imagine that what will happen is that 
for some weeks the two armies will grin at each other 
across their trenches, and it will seem to the watchers as if 
they would never be able to escape from the enchantment 
which holds them in their trenches and tunnels. And then 
on one side or the other, no man will quite know how—it may 
be by an unwise shifting of troops, it may be through disease 
having pounced upon a portion of one of the combatants—there 
will be a real weakening of the line somewhere, and suddenly 
the present configuration of the board will be changed and a 
rearrangement of the pieces be caused which may give some- 
body his chance. These possibilities are, however, discussed 
by us elsewhere, and we need not repeat them, except to 
State the commonplace conclusion that with so sensitive an 








instrument as war the movements in the Polish battle area will 
be felt at once in the French. Defeat or victory for the Allies 
in Poland, though so far away, will instantly have its effect 
in Picardy and Flanders. 


In the Russian theatre of the war we learn that the Germans 
who were so heavily defeated on the Niemen have been 
reinforced, and are making a determined stand against 
General Rennenkampf's army. ‘Towards the south Russian 
detachments are invading Hungary, and up till now their 
progress seems to have been very rapid as well as very 
successful. The main Russian Army of the centre, with 
whom is the Emperor, is evidently faced by a very large force 
of Germans and Austrians. Though there is talk of the out- 
posts having been engaged, there is no news yet of the 
great battle which will have to be fought out before the 
Russians can reach Cracow, their first objective. 


As we write on Friday the news from Antwerp shows 
that the town is being heavily bombarded. The bombard- 
ment began on Wednesday. On that night six Zeppelins 
were in action dropping bombs in all directions, but, 
except that the Palais de Justice was struck and damaged, 
they do not appear to have had any very great effect except 
on the nerves of the inhabitants. That was to be expected. 
At present Zeppelins and other aircraft can do nothing in the 
way of bombardment which is really effective. A lucky shell 
may kill an unlucky individual or damage a buil ing, or by a 
great piece of good fortune and if the wind is favourable 
start a fire which may do some harm, but for military 
purposes such damage of course does not really count. 


Here we may say that the Germans, who of course know 
these facts as well as we do, must really be in very desperate 
straits if, as is alleged, they are straining every nerve to 
prepare a hundred Zeppelins and other aircraft to hover over 
London and bombard our capital from the clouds. No doubt 
the first appearance of the visitors will have an alarming 
effect on London, but it will soon be found that their efforts 
can only be local, and that even if St. Paul's and Westminster 
Abbey are damaged, and a small number of people are killed 
in the streets—say, one per ten thousand of the population— 
terror will soon turn to indignation and contempt. The 
notion that the British people are going to be frightened or 
awed into submission, or that in any way the course of the 
war is to be affected by pinpricks from the skies, is utterly 
ridiculous. The only way in which a Zeppelin raid on 
London will affect the war will be to cause a vast rush to the 
recruiting stations, a rush against which the War Office will 
have to protect themselves by raising the standard of height 
to seven feet. 





Much more serious than the bombardment of Antwerp is 
the news that two at least of the outer forts have been taken, 
and that the Germans are across the Nethe and delivering a 
furious attack upon the second line of defences. Here, of 
course, is the real danger to Antwerp. The town may be 
overwhelmef by the fury of the German attack and its 
defenders borne down by the weight of men and metal opposed 
to them. Our hope, however, is better. We venture to predict 
that if the Belgians, who up till now have done magnificently, 
can make a stand against the first one or two German rushes 
the town will not fall by assault, and that the Germans wiil 
batter in vain with their “ Black Marias ” against the trenches. 
It is the trenches, and not the forts, which will in all 
probability decide the fortunes of the city. 


The moment at which we write is a very bad one for 
speculation, for very likely the fate of Antwerp is now being 
decided. If by a mixture of good fortune and bravery the 
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city does hold out for another week, the Germans may find 
themselves in a very embarrassing position. Their losses are 
bound to be huge, and yet they cannot without suffering too 
heavily in prestige abandon the attack on the town, but must 
go on beating their heads against the wall. It remains to be 
noted that the King and Queen of Belgium have played a 
splendid part in the defence. 


An Amsterdam telegram of Thursday states that a hostile 
aeroplane threw a bomb upon the Zeppelin hangars at Cologne 
without causing any damage, and that another aeroplane flew 
over Diisseldorf and caused some injury by dropping a bomb on 
the Zeppelin hangars there. If the story is true, and we 
hardly think that the Germans would have let the news get to 
Amsterdam if it had not been, it affords a good example of 
the limitations of attacks from the air. Though, as we have 
said elsewhere, airships and aeroplanes can do nothing to 
affect the military situation or overawe a great city, they can 
produce a certain local effect, and with luck may destroy a 
particular building, whether a cathedral or an airshed. If 
they can manage the latter they will, of course, cause a great 
deal of inconvenience, for sheds big enough to hold Zeppelins 
eannot be built in a day, and without snug sheds to lie in 
these delicate machines are of very little use. Even in this 
very limited sense, however, we must not exaggerate what air- 
eraft can do. Their real métier in war is still observation and 
reconnaissance, 


The British Admiralty, in an official communiqué issued 
yesterday week, announced that the Germans’ policy of mine- 
laying, combined with their submarine activities, had made 
it necessary on military grounds for the Admiralty to 
adopt counter-measures. The Government had accordingly 
authorized a mine-laying policy in certain specified areas, 
and bad established a system of minefields on a considerable 
scale. The action thus taken is perfectly consonant with the 
reservations made hy the British Government in protesting 
against indiscriminate mine-sowing by Germany in the North 
Sea, while the limited character and specified area of the new 
mine-belt—which leaves passages for mercantile shipping on 
either side—are in strict accordance with international law. 
We note that, according to a Reuter telegram from Amsterdam, 
it is held in Dutch shipping circles that the measure, which 
appears principally designed for the protection of the Belgian 
coast, will not seriously hamper Dutch shipping. 


The Admiralty issued through the Press Bureau on 
Wednesday night an official statement confirming the report 
that a British submarine had sunk a German torpedo-boat. 
Thesubmarine was ‘ E9’ (Lieutenant-Commander Max Horton), 
the same which sank the German cruiser ‘ Hela’ off Heligo- 
land on September 13th. The scene of her second daring 
exploit, from which she returned safely to her base, was off 
the Ems River, and a Harwich correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph gives a graphic account of the way in which she 
stalked her prey. At one period she was only a hundred 
yards away—too near to fire with safety to herself—but she 
waited till one of the two destroyers observed was six hundred 
yards off, and then fired two torpedoes, the second striking 
the destroyer—one of the V class—amidships, and literally 
tearing her in two. 


Mr. Redmond, addressing a meeting of Irish Volunteers and 
others at Wexford on Saturday last, insisted on the need of 
securing proper and authoritative control of that organization. 
He added that he had in his pocket a letter from Mr. Asquith 
respecting the pledge that an Irish Brigade was about to be 
formed, composed solely of and officered solely by Irishmen, 
and that every man who individually felt it his duty to go to 
the front would go as a member of an Irish Army. “For my 
part,” continued Mr. Redmond, “I trust and believe that the 
manhood of Ireland will not be content only to remain at 
home waiting and watching while other men are risking their 
lives to defend their liberties, but in addition to defending the 
shores of Ireland, will insist on maintaining bright and 
untarnished on battlefields of Europe the reputation of our 
soldiery.” Mr. Dillon, speaking at Ballaghadereen on Sunday, 
said that from many parts of the country he had received 
information that agents of the Sinn Feiners and pro-Germans 
had been around among the people spreading the most 
malignant lies, and apparently supplied with unlimited funds. 
When he saw violent and scurrilous attacks being made on 





every man who was a soldier in the British Army, he felt 
bound to protest against the doctrine that a soldier in the 
British Army could not be a good Irishman. 


It was announced on Tuesday that the Right Hon. Sir 
Edgar Speyer, Bart., the well-known financier and head of 
the corporation controlling the London Underground Rauil. 
ways, had retired from partnership in the New York firm of 
Speyer and Co. The reason given to the New York Stock 
Exchange is that by the terms of the King’s proclamation of 
September 9th he was precluded, as resident in London and 
a British subject, from having any direct or indirect con. 
nexion with any firm doing business with persons resident in 
Germany. In view of the pro-German activities of Mr. 
James Speyer, the senior partner in the New York house, 
and also a partner in the Frankfort and London houses, 
Sir Edgar Speyer’s action seems to us not only desirable 
but inevitable. Naturalized British subjects are under 
a special obligation to regularize their position most scrupu- 
lously when the country of their adoption is at war with that 
of their origin, and any one who has ever read the oath of a 
Privy Councillor, which Sir Edgar Speyer took five years 
ago, will be not a little surprised that he did not take this 
step on the very first day that war was declared. 


Our readers will remember the Laird in one of Scott's 
novels who was always planting trees and hugging the 
thought that they were growing while he was sleeping. The 
British people may feel the same about their new armies, 
The recruits planted a month, or even a fortnight, ago are 
already springing up into battalions, brigades, and divisions, 
Though unseen by the general public, the education of the 
troops and the forming of the units are proceeding with 
something better than mere rapidity—with an eager, alert, 
almost restless spirit. Nothing more moving can be imagined 
than a visit to Aldershot just now. Every parade ground, 
every road, is alive with men—men bent upon learning their 
military duties in the shortest possible time, and with quick. 
eyed, sharp-voiced instructors equally bent on communicating 
that instruction rapidly. They teach, and their students—for 
their attitude is the student’s attitude—learn, as if the fate of 
the nation depended upon it, as of course it does, 


The present writer is no mystic, but the sense of purpose, 
of resolution, of anticipation of great resulis seems to be in 
the very air of Aldershot. Sir Francis Doyle, the soldier- 
poet, in one of his earlier poems describing the scene on 
Newmarket Heath when a favourite horse has won, speaks 
of the “mighty minute” when the whole vast crowd is 
enthralled by one, and only one, thought. That is the atmo- 
sphere at the training camps. Only this is not a transient 
but a prevailing mood, and the thought that inspires goes 
down deep, though it is so little spoken of. We venture to 
say that the words “ patriotism,” “love of the old country,” 
and so forth are hardly ever heard upon the Aldershot parade 
grounds or in its roads and lanes, and if they are heard those 
who utter them soon feel a sense of shame as if they had 
profaned a mystery. But this only proves how soul-shaking 
are the feelings below. They are unutterable things which 
are worth all the world to a man. 


As may be imagined, men with this spirit learn very quickly, 
and do not seem to tire or grow stale. The present writer 
one afternoon saw men drilling at four o'clock who, but for a 
few intervals, had been at it ever since six or seven o'clock in 
the morning. Yet they appeared to be still strung up to 
concert-pitch. “They will be at it again after tea,” was an 
officer’e comment. He added the further information that 
even when it was dark many of the men worked away at drill- 
books, signalling cards, and so forth in order to get themselves 
ready more quickly. With such a large number of new men 
suddenly brought together it might be supposed that there 
would be great disciplinary troubles; but this is not the case. 
The only difficulty is that of making the men understand how 
heinous an offence it is to be absent without leave or late upon 
parade. Men accustomed to factory life think that there can 
be no harm, if they are willing to lose a day's pay, in stopping 
away for a day or half a day. At one point the authorities 
have a power over the new men which they do not possess in the 
case of the ordinary peace recruit. There is nothing the men 
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dread so much as the idea of being discharged. © The officer 
who threatens that is threatening what every recruit feels to 
be the most terrible of punishments. 


American visitors have been surprised at the apparent 
absence of emotion in England at such a crisis as the present. 
They can see, they say, no signs that we realize the tre- 
mendous nature of the points at issue. The English people, 
they think, are not taking things seriously. Yet all the 
time there are signs, if they knew where to look for them, 
that we are moved as we have never been moved before. 
« If we let anybody, even our nearest and dearest, know what 
we feel, we may be unmanned. We must keep a tight 
hold, and especially on ourselves, or we may lose control.” 
It is not indifference, but grim determination, which makes 
England so quiet. 

The New York Evening Post of September 24th contains a 
very interesting interview with Senator Lodge. Very properly, 
the Senator dwells upon the necessity of America maintaining 
an absolutely honest neutrality, “equally honest and equally 
rigid for all belligerents.” “The talk of peace,” he declares, 
« just now is originated by German agents for the purpose of 
affecting public opinion here and elsewhere. There is no 
reality in it, and if our Government permits itself to be used 
at this time by the originators of this peace talk, it will not 
only become absurd itself, but, what is far worse, our future 
influence, which ought to be of great value at the right 
moment, will be crippled and weakened.” He goes on to say 
that “we must dismiss from our minds any idea of speedy 
peace which will leave everything in the same condition that 
existed in July.” If Germany conquers, she will, he points 
out, dominate Europe, “and will subsequently extend that 
domination, if she can, to the rest of the world.” “All the 
Allies,” the Senator continues, “are determined to put an 
end to the conditions which made the hideous calamity of 
this war possible. They will fight on until that purpose is 
accomplished.” 


That is all perfectly sound, and no Englishman whose 
opinion is worth anything expects responsible American 
statesmen to lean in the very least degree towards 
special friendliness to us. We have, indeed, only one 
criticism to make on the Senator’s statement. He does 
not, in our opinion, dwell sufficiently upon America’s need to 
prepare herself for all eventualities. With the world as at 
present constituted it is not safe to go about unarmed. But 
that,in truth, is what the American people are doing just 
now. We do not, of course, suggest their imitating the 
German military system—there is no need for that—but they 
ought to keep large stores of the munitions of war at hand in 
case there should be a sudden call to arms. We are quite 
willing to admit that they could improvise men, but what they 
could not improvise are rifles, guns, harness, and all the other 
equipment of war. But without rifles and ammunition and 
equipment the best men in the world are perfectly worthless. 
As one of their own humorists, Artemus Ward, said, “the 
pen may be mightier than the sword, but it stands a very slim 
chance against the needle-gun.” 


We note with satisfaction the first meeting of the Central 
Committee of the National Patriotic Organization, which was 
held on Thursday at 8 Carlton House Terrace. The Committee 
is being organized by Mr. Harry Cust, who is its Chairman. 
The Prime Minister is honorary President, Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Balfour are Vice-Presidents. Mr. G. W. Prothero is 
acting as Vice-Chairman and Mr. Waldorf Astor is hon. 
Treasurer. The Secretary is Mr. A. J. Dawson. The essential 
object of the Committee is to stiffen the back of the nation 
by the spreading of sound information should such stiffening 
prove necessary in order to carry on the conflict “until peace 
honourable, enduring, and satisfactory to Britain and her 
allies is secured.” All communications are to be addressed 
to the Secretary, the Central Committee, C.P.R. Buildings, 
62-65 Charing Cross, W.C. 


Tt was officially announced in Wednesday's papers that an 
attack had been made by part of the Japanese Fleet upon 
Jaluit Island, which forms part of the large archipelago known 
as the Marshall Islands in Polynesia. The island was believed 
to be one of the bases of the German warships cruising in that 
part of the world. A landing was made by the Japanese 








marines, who, without any opposition being offered to them 
destroyed the military establishments on the island, seized 
some ammunition, and liberated a British merchant ship that 
had been held up there. A Reuter telegram from Tokio adds 
that the Navy Department there has explained that this 
action has been taken for purely military purposes, and not 
with 4 view to the permanent occupation of the island. 


M. Poincaré left Bordeaux at the beginning of the week in 
order to visit the troops at the front, and, together with the 
French Premier and Minister of War, was received at the 
French and British headquarters. This notable occasion was 
marked by an interchange of telegrams between the President 
and King George, which were published in the papers on 
Wednesday. M. Poincaré asked that his congratulations 
should be conveyed to “ la Belle Armée qui combat fraternelle- 
ment aux cdtés des Frangais,” while King George expressed 
in return the pride felt by the British troops in “fighting side 
by side with the gallant French Army.” The two messages, 
far from being empty pieces of politeness, are a crystallization 
of the relations that exist between the two nations and their 
armies in the field. 


The large German forces which, under General von Hinden- 
burg, had crossed the East Prussian frontier and invaded the 
Suwalki province, were in the course of last week decisively 
defeated, and Russian territory was cleared of the enemy. 
From the official despatch which was issued in Petrograd on 
Sunday last, it appears that the battle of Augustowo, as it is 
named, opened on September 25th with an attempt on the 
part of the invaders to cross the river Niemen, which forms 
the eastern boundary of the Suwalki province, and runs 
roughly parallel to the eastern frontier of East Prussia and 
some fifty miles distant from it. The German attacks at 
various points along the river were repulsed, after which the 
Russians took the offensive in turn, and drove the invading 
forces back across the Suwalki province and over the frontier. 
The official account speaks of a “disorderly retreat,” which 
was at certain points “in the nature of a flight,” but later 
news seems to show that the German forces were able 
to reform, and another official despatch from Petrograd 
in Thursday's papers describes them as offering a stubborn 
resistance along the line of the frontier. 


The Belgian Grey Book, dealing with the events preced- 
ing the outbreak of the war, which was summarized in the 
Times on Wednesday, throws a vivid light upon the wolf- 
and-lamb methods of German diplomacy. Up to the last 
moment the German Government gave no sign of its 
intentions. The German Minister, though without official 
instructions, gave the impression that there was no intention 
of violating Belgian neutrality. On August 2nd, the Minister 
stated in a conversation with the Belgian Foreign Minister 
that “he [the German Minister] had not been instructed 
hitherto to make an official communication, but that Belgium 
knew his personal opinion upon the security Belgium was 
entitled to feel in regard to her eastern neighbour.” At 5 p.m. 
on the same day the German ultimatum was presented, 
demanding permission for the passage of German troops, and 
thirty-six hours later war was declared. 


An amusing example of the extraordinarily laboured 
stupidity with which the Germans work their great lie factory, 
the Wolff Bureau, is to be found in a letter published in 
Thursday's Times, and alleged to be written by an American 
lady, the wife of an Austrian diplomatist. Any one who looks 
at the letter carefully will see at once that it is a concoction 
and that the vulgar, lively, heartless lady patriot is a 
fiction. The persons whom she reminds us of by her style 
and outlook are the frivolous, worldly, hard, smart German 
women drawn so amusingly by the author of Elizabeth and 
her German Garden. Bismarck, who was a past-master in the 
art of writing letters from “old Hungarian Knights,” “ French 
Republicans,” and other stock characters, would, we fee] sure, 
if the draft of the “letter from an Austrian diplomatist's 
American wife recently in London” had been brought to him 
by a subordinate, have sent the writer back with a flea in his 
ear for want of verisimilitude. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AT LOGGERHEADS. 


A” old explanation of the phrase “at loggerheads "— 

whether true or not we do not attempt to say—runs 
as follows: When two armies met in what we should now 
eall entrenched positions, those positions were spoken of 
as leaguers. he leaguers were pushed on, from both 
sides just as the trenches are now pushed on, till at last the 
“ r-heads ” were almost in contact, and were separated 
only by a hundred yards or so. The contending armies 
were then said to be at “leaguer-heads,” or “ logger- 
heads.” They had reached the ultimate point, and could 
make faces or shout defiance at each other across the 
“bridge of war.” That is exactly what has happened 
on the Aisne, except just on the extreme north-western 
side, where the line is still being prolonged. Elsewhere 
the combatants are at loggerheads. They are “ chock-a- 
block.” Neither side can advance further, except in a few 
special parts of the line, without incurring the tremendous 
losses involved in taking lines of trenches at the point of 
the bayonet. 

How is this position of stalemate to be relieved? In 
the first place, it might, of course, be relieved by an 
action on either flank ; but in this case that flank must be 
the Allies’ left wing, for the right wing is so near the Swiss 
frontier that it would be very difficult for either side to 
make a big turning movement there. On our left, 
however, if, imstead of that prolongation of the line 
which has been going on towards the north for the last 
two weeks, there were to be a big turning movement on 
either side ending in envelopment or a serious threat of 
envelopment, the condition of unstable equilibrium in the 
tremendous line of vis-d-vis entrenchments which now 
stretches from the Swiss frontier to Arras might first be 
agitated and then destroyed. The troops that were in 
danger of envelopment would call for succour to the 
troops in their lines nearest them, and those troops 
would, of course, hurry to the rescue. The same 
thing would happen to the enveloping army. In order 
that their enveloping movement should not have 
to be abandoned and their sacrifices thrown away, 
they would, in effect, call to other troops: “Come 
and help us at once and in force or the beggars 
will escape. We have got them, but we cannot hold 
them unless you can keep off the people who are coming 
to their rescue.” In this way the enveloping movement 
would draw the battle to itself, and there would be 
something like a rush from the trenches on both sides to 
hold or to relieve the enveloping force, whether French or 
German. But this movement might end in the most 
extraordinary confusion. Some troops, instead of rushing 
first to the immediate aid of their fellow-combatants in the 
west, might think it better business to break through the 
weakened line in front of them, and thus what are now two 
roughly parallel lines might become a sort of chequer-work. 
Then would come the opportunity for a great military 
brain. The man who was able to re-sort his line and bring 
it into coherence would have achieved the greatest triumph 
which any commander in the field can achieve. Like 
Marlborough in Addison’s poem, the Generalissimo 
would 





“Tell the doubtful battle where to rage.” 


The poor Battle, if we may personify her, though anxious 
enough to rage, is sometimes in terrible doubt as to where 
to do it, and may be obliged to appeal to the directing 
mind. Somewhere in an inn parlour the generals-in-chief 
are moving their little flags about on the map. On 
the right or wrong movement of these little flags the 
fate of mankind may depend, or seem to depend, for 
efter all in this war something greater than mere strategy 
or tactics is going to win im the end. The victory of 
freedom and humanity may be delayed by bad generalship 
or bad luck, and the agony which might have been shortened 
may be prolonged, but in the end liberty and popular 
right will prevail. 

We have just pictured how a tactical success on the left 
might conceivably bring the combatants swarming like 
bees in a great confused knot of battle, a regular Rugby 
scrimmage, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Lille. It 








is, however, quite as likely, or perhaps more likely, that 
the old game will be played through to the end, and that 
we shall merely get more prolongations of the line, eithe: 
till it runs north-west on to Dunkerque, or, striking due 
north, reaches the tidal Schelde. In that case the Position 
of loggerheads will be complete. Then what is to happen? 
There will be no more flanking movements possible, for t! 
will have been stopped by the sea on one side and by the Swiss 
border on the other. In such circumstances one of three 
things will happen. One of the generals may try the 
tremendous task of ordering a simultaneous genoral 
advance, to carry with the bayonet trenches which in the 
aggregate may cover a distance of some two hundred miles. 
But this is hardly likely, for who can tell the end of such 
a general advance? ‘The “mix up” and its possibilities 
would be enough to daunt Hannibal, Caesar, Turenne, and 
Napoleon rolled into one. No human brain could, one 
feels, be able to grasp such a situation and turn it to 
advantage. But if a general does not see how a situation 
is to be turned to advantage, he will shy from it as a horse 
shies from a white cloth ina hedge. A second and more 
natural course is for one of the generals to try to find 
what he believes to be a weak spot in the enemy's line at 
some point which is specially convenient for him, and then 
gradually to collect more strength at the place where he 
means to attack, covering his manceuvre by several feints 
to the left and right. When he is ready his thunderbolt 
will be launched. Here again, however, the stroke, unless 
it is very rapid, very unexpected, and very successful, 
will probably bring up the combatants from both sides 
and end in the kind of confused “swarm” of which we 
have spoken before. 

We come to the third possibility. If there is stalemate 
from one end of the frontier to the other, and the armies 
have been fought to a standstill, it may be that our old 
friend the command of the sea will be able to solve the 
situation. Here, however, the possibilities had perhaps 
best not be talked about, though they must be quite as 
obvious to our German foes as to us. All we can feel 
sure of is that, though the condition of stalemate may go 
on for a month or two, especially if the weather turns bad, 
it will not go on for ever. Somebody will have to try to 
break through. Remember, it will seem more urgent to the 
Germans to do it than it will to our people, because, among 
other things, the Germans will be living in the enemy's 
country and the Allies in their own. Again, the Germans, 
having time against them, and fearing the Russian advance, 
will be more urgent to get the thing over than we shall be. 
The position of temporary stalemate will suit us better 
than it will suit our enemies. We can afford to be unsuc- 
cessful and without victories, but they cannot. They have 
thrown down their last halfpeuny already. We are only 
beginning to collect our resources for future use. The Indian 
troops only arrived last week. The Canadians only 
arrived three days ago. The Australians have not yet 
arrived. The main part of our Army has only just been 
recruited and is still in training. In three months’ time— 
and the stalemate may easily last longer than that—we 
shall have altogether two hundred thousand men from the 
oversea Dominions and from India, and the first five 
hundred thousand men of the new Army will present 
quite a creditable appearance and be clamouring to go to 
the front. The way in which the Germans have realized 
their resources and the courage with which they have put 
everything down on the table are magnificent, but that 
magnificence is now exhausted. We know the worst. If 
we may venture to say so without pride or boasting, the 
Germans do not know the worst that is being prepared 
for them either as regards Britain or as regards the 
Empire. We can still say with perfect truth: “ There 
are plenty more where those came from.” That applies 
to men, to guns, to aeroplanes, and to ships. 





THE NEUTRAL POWERS. 


if would be a base act to try to bribe or to threaten @ 

neutral Power like Italy into joining the Allies. ‘The 
notion of taking up the attitude that she may find 
herself in the wrong box when the peace is made is one 
which must be utterly hateful to every Englishman. Not 
only is it certain that if Italy remains neutral, and does 
not come to the assistance of the Allies, no vengeance will 
be taken upon her for her aloofness, but, more than that, no 
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ven pretend that her gate show an active 
: i ith us may have terrible consequences. 
icantohip Government feel that their duty 10 their 
If le is to stand aside, or if they have come to the con- 
on that the burden of the war, even with such allies 
ain, France, and Russia, is too great for them to 
pear, then by all means let the Italians stand out. In this 
"however, they must take the consequences of their 
otitade for important consequences there must be, what- 
a th ey do or refrain from doing at such a crisis as the 
penn They may be assured, however, that the con- 
preseMices of continuing their neutrality will not, if the 
Allies win, bring ruin on them. In other words, they can 
yemain secure within their own borders and their 
leasant fields will not know war, if that is what they 
want above all things. But other consequences there 
must be. No nation in the world can eat their cake and 
have it. 

If the Italians elect for safety and security, they cannot 
expect at the same time to play the part of a Great Power 
in the remaking of the map of Europe. It stands to reason 
that they will be unable in that case to make any claim to 
influence the settlement. To be concrete, it will be the 
voice of the Serbians, who have fought and struggled and 
risked everything, that must be listened to in regard to 
the settlement of the coast of the Adriatic, and not the 
voice of Italy. Some people imagine that the Italians, by 
merely keeping their powder dry and standing to arms and 
by retaining an unused and unshattered Army, will be able 
to exercise very great influence at the end of the war. 
That is a mistake. If the Allies win, they will still have 
five or six million men under arms in Central Europe, and 
though their armies will no doubt be to some extent 
exhausted and war-weary, it is ridiculous to suppose that 
Italy with even three-quarters of a million of troops under 
arms will be able te control events, even in her own 
neighbourhood. Suppose, for argument’s sake, that 
at such a moment the Italians were to occupy 
Trieste, though the Allies had decided that Serbia 
had a better claim to the city. The fact that there 
was an Italian Army in being would have very little 
effect on the position. If Italy wants to have a great 
say in the remaking of Europe, she must purchase her 
right by sacrifice. That it is worth her while to make 
that sacrifice we are far from saying. It is very doubtful 
whether nations really benefit by extensions of territory, 
and whether Italy might not do better for the happiness 
of her inhabitants, or even for her own strength, if she 
refrained from any adventure. The occupation of Tripoli 
has certainly not strengthened but weakened her, and just 
now a policy of concentration rather than extension might 
be the higher wisdom. Therefore, we can conceive friends 
of Italy urging that she would be unwise and not acting in 
her highest interests if she claimed the right to play the 
part of a Great Power. 

All we wish to point out is that if she wants to play that 
part she must play it now, or it will be too late. Otherwise 
the Powers may say to her what Dr. Johnson said to 
Lord Chesterfield. On the completion of the hard task of 
compiling the dictionary Lord Chesterfield complimented 
Dr. Johnson on his success, and insinuated that it was partly 
due to him (Chesterfield). Dr. Johnson observed that 
Lord Chesterfield’s “ notice, had it been early, had been kind,” 
but that, having succeeded in saving himself by his own exer- 
tions, he was not in a mood “to confess obligations where 
uo benefit had been received,” and was “unwilling that 
the Publick should consider me as owing that to a Patron 

which Providence has enabled me to do for myself.” —“ Is 
not a Patron one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached 
ground, encumbers him with help ? ” 

What we have said about Italy applies almost as strongly 
to Roumania. We can quite understand Roumania, who 
avoided the horrors of the Balkan War, wishing to keep out 
of the present war, and to preserve her powder dry for future 
events. But the Roumanians, too, must remember that, 
though this may be the wisest policy for them, it cannot be 
combined with a claim, say, to annex Transylvania and to 
have created for them a great territory which shall comprise 
the whole Roumanian race—the ideal which has for so long 
inspired their patriots. A claim to a Greater Serbia made 

by Serbs in arms would, we admit, be irresistible. A 
elaim to a Greater Roumania made by a Power which 


one here will 8 


clusion 
as Brit 








had not borne any portion of the burden and heat of 
the day would, of course, be an entirely different 
matter. 

Before we leave the subject of Italy and Roumania 
there remains one more word to be said, though it is 
difficult for us to say it, since superficially it looks like an 
attempt to threaten the two States, or at any rate to 
frighten them into action which is obviously in the interests 
of Britain and the Allies. Ifthe Allies are in the end 
beaten, and Germany and Austria triumph, the fate 
of Italy, and probably of Roumania, will be sealed. 
Germany and Austria most naturally will never 
forgive Italy for having deserted them, as they allege 
—most unfairly, of course—at the outbreak of the war. 
In German and Austrian eyes nothing can excuse such 
conduct. It is one of the things which they will say 
can never be forgiven or forgotten. But if that is so, 
then it is obviously one of the essential interests of 
Italy that Germany and Austria should not win. There- 
fore Italy should do her best to prevent them winning, 
even if it involves a certain amount of immediate sacrifice. 
Of course, if Italy is sure that Germany and Austria 
will be beaten without her intervention, then no doubt, 
provided she does not want to influence the new map- 
making, she can safely rely upon the course of events 
to protect her. That there is anything base or unfair in 
this we do not allege for a moment. Italy has a perfect 
right to take advantage of a war which she did not begin 
—only she must feel absolutely certain that Germany 
and Austria are going to be beaten. If she cannot feel 
this certainty, then it would be madness for her, and also 
for Roumania, not to make it a certainty by coming in and 
striking strongly and swiftly. 

The neutrality of Holland is a matter which 
must be dealt with in detail and on its merits on 
a future occasion. Here, curiously enough, what 
would help Britain most would be for Holland to 
take sides with Germany and become an enemy State. 
As it is, the fact that Holland is neutral and not against 
us is an embarrassment to us and not a help. Weare 
accused by the Germans of being a Machiavellian Power, 
and some foolish people in America and in Euro 
have been inclined to believe it. If we were, we should 
have played a very different game as regards Holland from 
that which we are playing now. ‘The neutrality of 
Holland has deprived us of a free hand in the 
North Sea. Let our readers imagine for a moment 
how Frederick the Great and his spiritual and moral 
successors would have dealt with the problem had it 
been presented to them. We do not suggest the 
possibility of taking Frederick the Great and the Frederick 
school of diplomacy as our models, but between that and 
the ultra-consideration we have shown to Holland there is 
a wide field. This is a matter, however, as we have said, 
much too big to be discussed at the end of a leading 
article. All we want to do is to point out how utterly 
unfair it is to allege that Great Britain has pressed 
hard on neutrals. 





THE FINAL CAUSE. 


{ S the Germans have shown us, it is dangerous to be 
too metaphysical on a subject like war. Yet it is 
only human to try if possible to find out the ultimate 
cause of the struggle which is now going on. There must 
be very few men and women of intelligence whose minds 
are not occasionally overwhelmed by the dreadful irony of 
the thought: “Why are these millions of men trying to 
kill each other in the happy autumn fields? What is the 
real reason? Are they mad, and, if so, what demon 
possesses them all?” No doubt a little reflection soon 
steadies the mind, and makes us remember that we are 
fighting to save humanity from the degradation of 
despotism, and to protect liberal ideals—a vague and 
hackneyed phrase, perhaps, but none the less one which 
represents realities. For most of us, if the ideals of 
freedom of action, freedom of thought, justice, and self- 
government are to go under, the world will cease to be a 
place worth living in. We know that if the Germans 
win we shall “set in storm and lose our lights,” like a 
shipwrecked vessel. We shall be finished as a nation. 
But though we fully recognize that to be the fact, we 
must still ask: “ Why did the Germans make the war?” 
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The answer is to be found in the policy of the ruling German 
military caste. But that, though a fact, is not a sufficient 
answer. Why is this German military caste able to do 
such evil work? Here we reach bottom.—Because in 
the last resort the German people are a slavish, a sub- 
servient people, the kind of people who obey tyrants, and 
thus make tyrants possible—people the majority of whom 
have not a will of their own but easily let others control 
them. That seems a hard saying, and will be resented by 
some of our readers who know and admire the German 
nation. Yet we believe it is true. That the German 
people are in the main a kindly, good-hearted, domestic, 
peaceable people we recognize to the full, but unfortu- 
nately they have little or none of that quality of “ You- 
be-da ness” which has given us, no doubt, the reputa- 
tion of being the most disagreeable race in Europe, but 
which has also saved our souls and our bodies. Weare not 
willing to let ourselves be run as a machine, or dominated 
by a caste or an aristocracy, military or civil. We are 
law-abiding, but we know how to keep our rulers in their 
places. We do not think that even efficiency of govern- 
ment and administration is worth purchasing at the loss 
of liberty. 

We have once or twice before quoted in these columns 
an illuminating story of the late Empress Frederick, a 
story which, whether founded on fact or not, is certainly 
what Bacon called “‘a luciferous saying.” The Empress, 
in talking to an English diplomat some thirty years ago, 
told him that when she first married and went to Germany 
the German Princesses used to make fun of her as belong- 
ing to “a race of shopkeepers.” To this she was wont 
to reply: “That may be, but at any rate it is better 
than belonging to a nation of slaves!” Why it is 
that a free Teutonic people like the Germans have 
developed this slavishness and subservience to those 
who put themselves in authority would be a curious 
question to consider, but it is one which, unfortunately, is 
much too wide for examination on the present occasion. All 
we can do is to recognize the fact and its co: uences. The 
Germans throughout their history have seemed little capable 
of revolution, of getting rid of tyrants and despots. When 
Louis XIV. taught the world his monstrous doctrines of 
State sovereignty and autocracy, the Princesof Germany took 
to them like ducks to water. But the Germans did not, like 
the French, learn to throw off their tyrants when they were 
tired of them, or rather they did not get tired of them. It is 
true that in 1848 a wave of sentiment ran through Germany 
which caused the toppling over of many thrones, but 
such toppling was only temporary. Instead of the revolu- 
tion which took place in 1848 im Prussia leading to Con- 
stitutional self-government and the gradual democratization 
of the Constitution, it led to a reaction which ended in the 
east-iron tyranny of Bismarck and in the establishment 
of the German Empire with its military autocracy concealed 
under a Constitutional alias. No doubt Germany has got 
a Parliament and a system of voting and so forth, but, 
as a matter of fact, the German Emperor and King of 
Prussia is quite as autocratic as the Tsar, nay, more auto- 
cratic, for, though the Russians are so much more primitive 
in their governmental ideas, they are not in essentials 
so subservient as the Germans. Take, for example, the 
Army. The Russians would not endure for a moment 
from their officers the kind of treatment which the 
Germans are willing to submit to. 

Before the war a cynic, asked to pronounce on this 
situation, might have shrugged his shoulders and said 
that no doubt the Germans had the government 
they deserved. If they liked to be a nation of slaves 
and kiss the boots of a military master, or rather a 
series of military masters, that was their look-out. Un- 
fortunately this attitude of aloofness is not possible now. 
The evils caused by German slavishness go far deeper 
than the infliction of stripes on the Germans, and 
eannot be confined to them. It is this slavishness that 
has permitted the German military caste to create the 
“ruthless, relentless, remorseless” tiger which we have 
seen grinding the bones of Belgium, which at this 
moment has set its teeth in the throat of France, and is 
tearing the flower of British manhood. In the last resort 
the fields of Belgium and France and Poland are being 
drenched with blood because the Germans have not taken 
the trouble to govern themselves, but have given a blank 
cheque to their thrice-accursed War Lords, 








THE KAISER. 


I N the popular imagination Kaiser Withelm IT. appears 
to be taking much the same place that was oceupied 
by Napoleon Bonaparte a hundred years ago. Our news- 
papers are not perhaps quite so brutal in their references 
to the Kaiser as their predecessors were to his prototy 
but the general populace is certainly unsparing of its 
epithets, and is frankly outspoken in its desire for personal 
vengeance. How far it may be possible and desirable to 
have a personal reckoning with the individual primarily 
responsible for the present war is a difficult political and 
international question which need not for the moment be 
considered. Our only present purpose is to try to form 
a somewhat better balanced conception of the Kaiser’s 
character than that which seems to be gaining ground. 

The primary mistake made by the public is the attribution 
to Kaiser Wilhelm JI. of greater powers than he possesses, 
He is, as we have just said, primarily responsible for the 
present war because he could, had he chosen, have prevented 
it. But to say that he was its only or chief organizer is to 
go too far. What he has done has been to permit himselt 
to drift along with the tide of Prussian Junkerdom. 
Inheriting the traditions of the Hohenzollern House, he 
has leaned upon the military caste, but he has not had the 
strength to control his own prop. They call him in 
Germany Wilhelm the Greater, which may be a delicate way 
of saying that he is not “the Great.” There is, in fact 
nothing really great about the present German Emperor, 
except perhaps his appearance. From the stage point of 
view, he plays the part of an Emperor to perfection. He is 
always in the Limelight, always on parade, and if great 
nations could be successfully governed by skilful actors 
Kaiser Wilhelm would have been an ideal Emperor. 
The trouble is that behind his good acting there is little 
or no solidity. He is a man of many semi-accomplishments 
and wholly successful in none. For example, his eloquence 
has never really helped him. Indeed, it has often done him 
harm, for he has never remembered Bacon’s cunning 
advice that Kings, if they must speak, should make long 
discourses and not use short sharp sayings that fly about 
like darts. 

In the purely military sphere it is more difficult to 
ascertain what the German opinion of the Kaiser’s qualif- 
cations now is; but there are plenty of rumours afloat as to 
the anxiety with which the General Staff the con- 
stant interference of the great War Lord with their 
business. Outsiders can at any rate form a very shrewd 
opinion of his military capacity by observing the manner 
in which he dashes from one field of battle to another like 
“a transient and embarrassed phantom.” If he were 
merely going as a Constitutional Sovereign to hearten up 
his troops, this wild rushing backwards and forwards would 
be perfectly intelligible and justifiable. But we know 
enough of his character to realize that wherever he goes, he 
goes not to inspire his troops, but to command his generals. 
He arrogates to himself the right to command without 
having the technical ability or the persistent observation of 
one field of action which is necessary to secure success. 

This tual fidgetiness, like most of his actions, 1s 
ultimately due to extraordinary vanity. Without exag- 
geration it may be said that again and again in his career 
the Kaiser has displayed an amount of silly vanity and 
pettishness which can only be described as puerile. He 
has behaved not as a great man, but as a foolish boy. 
With these fairly obvious defects, the Kaiser would be an 
intensely unpopular man were it not for his great skill in 
making himself agreeable to people brought into contact 
with him when he chooses so to do. Essentially this is 
part of his capacity as an actor. He knows when it 1s 
worth while to please people, and then he knows how to do 
it. Those who meet him for the first time are easily 
deluded by his charm of manner, by the quickness of his 
repartee, and by the general wideness of his knowledge 
and interests. It is only experience that teaches them 
that this is manner and policy and nothing more. 
The difference between himself and his uncle, with whom 
he was never on good terms, was admirably summed up 
in the saying that Edward VII. was bon enfant and 
Wilhelm LI. faux bonkomme. : 

Yet, in insisting that the Kaiser is always playing @ 
part, it would be a mistake to assume that he is necessarily 
a hypocrite. People who have been acting from their 
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lose the power of discriminating between 
youth upwant and the om which they wish to present 
ae ublic. This is a failing which affects even the 
pod et of individuals in private life. In addition to this 
eet failing due to his ssion for histrionics, the 
Feiner has a particular failing due to the semi-sacred 
character which he attaches to his own person and his 
réle. A man who can believe that he is divinely 
ree her in everything he does is necessarily so devoid 
gense of huméur as to be incapable of fairly 
sadging his own actions. Already, in eed, the Kaiser 
come to have reached a point in which he regards 
the Almighty as his personal subordinate. So much is 
this peculiarity of the Kaiser's self-conceit appreciated 
by persons who know him most intimately that even 
his own son publicly laughs at this phase of his 
father’s vanity. There is a well-authenticated story 
that while the Crown Prince was in India he was strolling 
one night after dinner under the glorious Indian starlit 
sky when one of his companions called attention to a star 
of peculiar brightness which he could not identify. “Ob,” 
said the Crown Prince, “I suppose that is some new 
decoration which my father has conferred on the 
Almighty.” Even if the story be only invented, it 
serves to indicate a frame of mind in both father and son 
which is highly significant. 

If the above analysis of the Kaiser’s character is just, it 
would clearly be unfair to describe him as intentionally 
malignant. He is a man with a mission; his mission is to 
advance the glory of his House and of the German Empire. 
He does not wish of necessity to injure a single living 
crea ture; but if any living creature ventures to cross his 
path, of course it must be wi out, as his generals were 
ordered to wipe out “ French’s contemptible little army.” 
In the main, however, @ man who has filled his mind with 
the conception that he is divinely inspired to carry out 
a mission is more dangerous than a man inspired by 
deliberate malice. For malice very quickly betrays itself, 
and has no redeeming feature which will win the applause 
of the world; whereas the self-satisfied actor who can strut 
on the stage and fill the house with rhetorical mouthings, 
and appeal to sentiments which have always moved man- 
kind, is sure to command a certain amount of sympathy, 
however mischievous his actual deeds may be. 

That is the situation that Britain and her allies have 
to face at the present moment. There is no trustworthy 
evidence ef any kind that the Kaiser is generally out of 
touch with his own people. In time of peace the Liberals 
may strive, not very successfully, to curb his autocratic 
power; in time of peace the Socialists regard him 
as their enemy; but now that war is in being the 
Kaiser is effectively the figurehead of his country. His 
people rally to him because he plays his actor’s part so 
extremely well, and it would be foolish for Englishmen to 
nourish the idea that it is possible really to separate 
Kaiser Wilhelm from the German people. 








KNOWING ONE’S PLACE. 


a= fortunate people know their own places by instinct, 
and never forget them. This knowledge, however, does 
not come by nature to most men and women. We have to 
learn our own places. It is not an easy lesson, partly 
because so many of us have been misinformed. Our 
parents first reveal to us that we have a place, and, as 
a rule, in the goodness of their hearts, they teach us to 
look too high for it. Brothers and sisters, schoolfellows and 
rivals, endeavour to correct their mistake. They invite us 
half facetiously to the lowest room. We learn to doubt both 
these guides, and we lose our way, and probably during our 
first youth we do not know our place at all; even in our own 
minds we are quite uncertain about it. No sensible person 
resents the ignorance of boys and girls on this subject. A 
little later on there comes a dangerous time when there is a 
risk that we shall be fooled for ever. Youth gives too much 


weight to single experiences. Some great rebuff or some 
series of snubs may send us to a low place which is not ours, 
but which we may, perhaps, accept as ours and never get 
out of. On the other hand, some stroke of luck may give us 
courage to shoulder our way to a place which also is not ours, 
but which we shall always believe to be where we properly 
belong. 


“A man of my ability and character,” we say to 








ourselves, “could have no other place, whatever his outward 
circumstances may be and however little it may be recognized 
by the crowd.” A good many of our friends will smile, but 
those we count our best friends will be deceived by us. The 
effect upon character is unfortunate, but not more unfortunate 
than the deception worked by great disappointments, which 
cast us down headlong. The man whom some hidden 
humiliation has caused to think unduly little of himself is, 
as a rule, injured for life by his fall. He becomes incurably 
ill-assured, and that means that he is disarmed, at a dis- 
advantage in all strifes, and constantly struggling with an 
overwhelming wish to run away. Such a blow may come 
from circumstances or from an individual. It may be 
the result of accident or of arrogance A man may be 
knocked down in the traffic of life, or by an enemy, or 
by a friend, with the strange fiendish delight in belittling 
which possesses some otherwise decent people, and never 
find his true place at all. But no knocks affect the man 
who knows his place by instinct. He will always get up 
and go back to it. Even as a boy he knows what he can do 
and what he cannot. Ina game beis certain of his place. “In 
such a capacity I am no good,” he will say ; “in such another I 
can do well.” You cannot shake him in his conviction. He 
knows himself. Flukes deceive him no more than chance mis- 
fortunes. They are false indications of no lasting consequence 
to the man of assurance. Such men are the backbone of 
the world, but they are not perhaps the most delightful 
people. The most charming men and women have something 
in them of children, and children do not know their places till 
they begin to be self-conscious. They are touchingly humble, 
yet they can assume omnipotence. They do not know 
their own limitations in either direction—neither do the most 
entirely lovable people. They constantly charm us, but they 
could not do the work of the world. 

It isa curious thing that to know one’s place or to put some 
one else in his place has come to have a social meaning, 
and few of us feel any sympathy with those whom disaster 
overtakes because they have mistaken their position or their 
own business. Many of them deserve sympathy all the same, 
for neither one’s position nor one’s business is very easy to 
know. At least, circumstances often arise when it seems well 
worth while to ignore them. It is always more dignified to 
keep one’s place, but it is, after all, an open question how much 
we should sacrifice our interests to our dignity. There is a 
limit to what dignity is worth. We are not always necessarily 
doing right because we are standing on it. Moreover, it 
is pusillanimous to be too much afraid of a snub. Conscience 
and dignity, too, are sometimes opposed to one another. We 
must not look on at a crime because we should appear inter- 
fering if we stopped it. Far short of crime, it may be our 
duty, even when it is not exactly “our place,” to use a 
colloquial expression, to remonstrate. Again, it would be a 
thousand pities if no one resisted those hateful people 
who love to put others in their place, and who never mean 
by that to ask them to come up higher. Any resistance that 
can be made to them is for the safety of society, for they are 
really dangerous, though their skill in their species of social 
ju-jitsu makes the crowd laugh and even clap. There is a 
class of old-fashioned people who must never be confused 
with these brutes, who constantly talk about keeping groups 
of people in their place. Their sentiments, always boldly 
expressed, are calculated to make the youthful Radical see red, 
but do no other harm whatever. The lights and shadows of 
their world-picture depend upon the proper grouping of the 
various classes. They are only regarding the world from the 
picturesque standpoint, and are moved by a spirit very like 
the one which moves many of their critics to preserve and to 
live in insanitary old cottages. They are entirely moved by 
the look of the thing. Some while ago the present writer was 
accosted in the street by an old Irish lady, who asked him the 
way. Her sense of direction was non-existent, and he offered 
to walk with her for a quarter of a mile, by the end of which 
distance the complications of her road would be behind her. 
During the six or seven minutes thus passed in her company 
she complained volubly of the sad change which had come 
over the world owing to men and women forgetting their 
respective places in it. Not long ago, she lamented, servants 
knew that they were servants. The great drove fine horses, 
and there was “some making” about a lady’s dress. Nowadays 
what remained but a dead level of monotony! You could 
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hardly tell who was who. Who could place the company in 
a motor-car, or tell a lady from a shopgirl? They were 
good days, she felt, when the rich pranced and the poor bowed, 
when servants were subservient, and every one did not look 
alike, Very likely she had never pushed any individual down 
into his supposed place in her life. She did not like to see 
the map of life altered; she missed the familiar features, that 
was all. 

As we goon in life we do, as a rule, learn our place more 
or less truly, and we find it is not the one we should bave 
chosen. It may not be lower, but it ie almost certainly 
different from what we expected. As we look over the lists 
of life’s examinations we may find that in some subjects we 
have done better than we expected. In such-and-such a hard 
situation we came out fairly well perhaps. We showed 
judgment, or initiative, or endurance, or even self-sacrifice. 
But, good heavens, what an effort it was! and how nearly we 
failed! What a little there was to choose between us and 
some one who has found his own place much lower down! 
There is a great deal of luck in the whole thing, and men sink 
into their own place too tired to enjoy the fact that it is not a 
very low one. On the other hand, we may find ourselves in a far 
lower place than we imagined. We may come to realize that 
we have mistaken ourselves and done far less well than we 
thought we should. Do many people overrate themselves 
morally? It is difficult to judge, because there are no data. 
Few people praise themselves openly, and there ig a modesty 
which screens humility as effectually as it precludes boasting. 
Intellectually, an immense number of people are altogether 
ignorant of their own place, and rate themselves absurdly high. 
A good use of words deceives many. The critical faculty, 
again, is a great cause of deception. Some men and 
more women recognize a fool in an instant, and can make 
a good guess at the intellectual place of almost every man or 
woman they come into close contact with. From this fact they 
argue that their own ability is great. Often it is not, or, if 
we must admit them to be able, it may be ability shorn of all 
initiative and all foree, and not really much worth having. 
Those women—and they are not very many—who claim intel- 
lectual deference claim it generally on these grounds, and 
elaim far too much. 

The saddest thing we ever have to learn about our own place 
is that it is not an essential one. So far as a man’s work 
goes, this is, of course, the stalest of truisms, yet it is, 
like many stale truisms, a cause of ever-fresh pain. In 
the smaller world of their domestic surroundings, most 
men and most women believe themselves at some time in 
their lives to be essential, to occupy a place which could 
not be filled. There may come a time when they must 
realize that this is true no longer. They fill no essential 
place, not even the humblest. Those whom the gods love 
often do not live to learn this last lesson. The know- 
ledge comes through sad events and through happy ones. 
Deaths teach it; the mere passage of the years teaches it. 
It is an awful piece of knowledge. Most of us, if we 
had our choice, would rather live in a fool’s paradise for 
ever than be brought face to face with this truth. But a 
large proportion of people as they get older have to face it 
willy-nilly. It is the first death—whatever moral significance 
Holy Writ may give to the second. 





MARCHING SONGS: NEW STYLE. 


o EW Words to Old Tunes” is the heading of a column 
which recently appeared in the Times under the 
initials of a correspondent rightly described as “an eminent 
band” im the art of writing words for music. To many officers 
im his Majesty's Forces “ A. C. A.” needs no introduction. He 
will be associated in the minds of many generations of Etonians 
not only with their first efforts in Latin verse-making, but 
with the words and the singing of many songs, and in par- 
ticular with the sonorous Latin of the school song, “ Carmen 
Etonense.” To outsiders, perhaps, the “ Boating Song ” might 
seem to be the air and words representative of Eton, but no 
one has heard Eton singing who does not know the Carmen 
set by Barnby, with the uplifted accent of the final syllables 
of its opening :-—~ ' 
“ Sonent voces omnium 
liliorum florem, 
digna prosequentium 








It is much to have written the song of a great school: it 
would be more to write the marching song of the British 
Army. It is interesting, therefore, to see which are the ola 
tunes which “A. 0. A.” has chosen, and which are the new 
words which he puts to them. First in the order in which 
they are printed is “Weel may the Keel Row,” and the tune 
gives opportunities for the repetition and emphasis of each i 
line and its idea :— 
“ He tore the scrap of paper, 
The Belgian scrap of paper, ' 
He tore the scrap of paper, 
And made the bullets fly. ‘ 
Chorus— 
So now we’re off to Berlin, 
To Berlin, to Berlin. 
So now we’re off to Berlin, 
To ask the reason why.” 


Next comes “ Cheer, Boys, Cheer ” :—~ 


“ March, boys, march, along the road to Berlin, 
Singing, and cheering, and seeking all the way 
A wild cat, whose moustaches want uncuriing, 
A man-eating tiger, brought at last to bay.” 
“ John Brown’s Body ” bas had new words put to it before 
now; here the theme is Belgium :— 
“ Belgium has been harried with fire and with sword, (ter) 
But the Kaiser’s got to pay.” 
The same thread runs through “ Massa’s in the Cold 
Ground ” :— 
“Think of the ruined Belginm homesteads, 
Think of the churches flaming high, 
Think of the Kaiser who began it, 
And swear that his might shall die.” 


“ John Peel” becomes another John :— 


“D’ye ken John French, with his khaki suit, 

His belt and gaiters, and stout brown boot, 

Along with his guns, and his horse, and his foot, 

On the road to Berlin in the morning. 

Chorus— 

Yes we ken John French, and old Joffre too, 
And all his men to the Tricolor true, 
And Belgians and Russians, a jolly good few, 
On the road to Berlin im the morning.” 


Last of the six is “ Here’s to the Maiden ” :— } 
“ Here’s to Lord Kitchener, brown with the sun, 
Gentle, persuasive, and balmy, 
Giving his orders and getting them done, 
All that he wants for the Army.” 

The author of these words describes them, the Times 
remarks, as written “in the simplest words possible and such 
as a private soldier might think and write for himself.” 
Perhaps that may be so; but does the whole secret of a 
marching song for our troops lie in the simplicity of the 
words? Isit not rather in the underlying idea representing 
the outlook of the singeras he goes? If we try to get at an 
understanding of that outlook, shall we find that it is centred 
upon the war as we see it at home? There, possibly, is the main 
problem. 

To some of us at home it may seem that the soldier abroad 
should think as he marches of the purpose with which his 
country has gone to war, and that because he thinks about } 
that purpose he should sing about it if be sings at all. Other 
armies, we know, have sung of their purpose ; “ John Brown's 
Body ” is a hymn rather than a song, and “ Marching through | 
Georgia ” tells its own story. The “ Marseillaise” is the singing 
of the soul of a nation, and that is why there can never be an 
English translation of it :— 

“ Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé.” 

We cannot put that into English words. We have not 
suffered as France has suffered, and we cannot sing her songs 
as she sings them. We who are at war to-day cannot feel 
all that the French soldier feels; if we had known what 
France has known, we too might have evolved music and 
words which would mean and tell what we felt. But if we 
look more closely at “John Brown’s Body” and “ Marching 
through Georgia,” do we not find in them something which 
is less concerned with the operations of a particular campaign 
than with the unaltering outlook upon life of the singer? 
Both are songs of freedom; they were sung by men who 
thought about being free, and knew what it was to be free. 
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And if we come to the songs which our own soldiers sing, 
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any other underlying reason for their singing 
oO ae they sing about what interests them? They 
bave fine words und fine tunes in any number to choose from. 
‘There is the march of the men of Harlech ; there is “ Scots 
Wha Hae”; there is “ The Minstrel Boy”; there might be 
any number of English “ words” for the “ Mareeillaise if 
the men really wished to sing it. The “ Marseillaise,” as it 
was heard the other day at the departure from Waterloo 
Station of the Scois and Grenadier Guards, was the most 
superb thing to hear: the music rose from the bands on the 
platform and rolled under the great glass roof like a voice. 
But the men do not sing the “ Merseillaise.” They sing 
songs from the music-halls :— 
“It’s a long way to Tipperary, 
It’s a long way to go. 
It’s a long way to Tipperary, 
To the sweetest girl I know. 
Goodbye, Piccadilly ! 
Farewell, Leicester Square ! 
It’s along, long way to Tipperary, 
But my heart’s right there!” 
That is the song which has carried our Army from Aldershot 
to Southampton and from Paris to the Aisne; it is the song 
which one of the sailors from the torpedoed ‘ Cressy’ started 
singing in the water. “It certainly is if you have to swim 
there,” so went the comment, already historic. Next to 
“Tipperary” as a marching song, we are told, is another 
music-hall song, “ Hello! Who’s your Lady Friend?” of which 
the tune, by the way, happens to be by an Anglo-Frenchman, 
Fragson; and another engaging contribution to literature is 
the composition quoted by a correspondent of the Times, 
“H. L,” commenting on “A. C. A.’s” verses. It is, he says, 
“the latest popular marching song from Aldershot. The tune 
is a wild jumble of half a dozen music-hall airs, and the words 
are the work of a sergeant of the Gordon Highlanders” :— 
“Send out the Army and the Navy, 
Send out the rank and file, 
(Have a banana!) 
Send out the brave Territorials, 
They easily can run a mile, 
(1 don’t think !) 
Send out the boys of the girls’ brigade, 
They will keep old England free ; 
Send out my mother, my sister, and my brother, 
But for goodness’ sake don’t send me!” 


Now what is there in those lines, or in “Tipperary,” which 
makes the appeal, which gets the song sung, when other 
apparently much better words are not even looked at? What 
is the difference between “A.C. A.’s” lines and these ? It is not 
simply that “A.C. A.” isa scholar. Isitnotthat he writes of 
the war as we at home see it, and that the Gordon Highlander 
writes and sings of the war as he sees it on active service? 
And what the Gordon Highlander, or the Grenadier Guards- 
man, or the Territorial sees and thinks and sings of is home. 
He is the “Happy Warrior,” 

“ Who, though thus ondued as with a sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 

To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes.” 
That is the life which to him seems best worth living—the life 
of the town in peace time, the football match, the music-ball, 
the girl he walks out with. “Tipperary” becomes for bim 
a distant and visionary place to which he may some day, 
with luck, return: “the sweetest girl I know” waits for 
him; the lights of London are shining; it is a long way he 
has togo. But that very life which he has left behind him 
still echoes and remains in part with him; he wants “ the 
latest,” whether it is a tune, or a catchword, or a fashion, such 
as interspersing a shout, an answer, a derisive comment such 
as “I don’t think!” into the regular rhythm of his song. The 
slogan of “Are we down-hearted?” is the new style of 
expressing what is as old and unchanging as the heart of 
the nation. “H.L.,” in commenting on the Gordon High- 
lander’s composition, remarks that “it is rubbish, of course, 
but it is Tommy’s idea of a marching song—and he sings it.” 
But is it rubbish? Is it not the reflection of national 
character? Is it not just the gaiety which takes the fighting 
as the day’s work, and which looks beyond the day's work to 
the reward? That is the gaiety and courage of outlook which 
writes nonsense-songs for recruits to march to; and which is 
written in the records and the roll-calls of Mons, of the Marne, 
and of the heights above Soissons, 








THE FLORA OF THE RAILWAY. 
OR many years past, in my own immediate neighbour- 
hood, and during the annual holidays, I have kept a 
watchful eye on the flora of our railways. For, strange as it 
may seem, railroads afford a special attraction to numbers of 
British plants. The most casual observer must have noticed 
the extraordinary show sometimes made by wild flowers along 
a stretch of railway embankment. In places the slopes will 
be a sheet of gold with the blossom of the furze or of the 
common broom. Or perhaps the rose-bay or flowering willow- 
herb has taken possession of a cutting, and the banks will be 
a blaze of colour. 

And, indeed, when one comes to think about it, it is not 
strange that it should be so. A railway embankment sloping 
to the south or west, under the genial influence of the sun- 
shine and the rain, is just such a situation as many wild 
flowers delight in. The slopes, moreover, are seldom interfered 
with, and plants can fulfil their destiny of producing seed in 
peace. In places where deep cuttings have been made, the 
almost perpendicular sides will speedily attract some wall- 
loving species. Often, again, especially in the eastern counties, 
a dyke or ditch will accompany the railway line for leagues 
together, and here aquatic plants can flourish undisturbed. 
Even the ballast between the iron rails on the permanent way 
will afford shelter to many a lowly annual; while not infre- 
quently the railroad is the highway along which species 
transfer themselves from one part of the country to another. 

A most interesting example of this modern method of 
travelling among plants may be recorded. For many years 
past there has flourished on the walls of Oxford a very rare 
member of the ragwort or groundsel tribe, which rejoices in 
the not altogether attractive name of Senecio squalidus. It 
is believed to have originally escaped from the Botanic 
Gardens, where it was cultivated by Bobart the Elder, the 
first Keeper of the Gardens, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Until the introduction of railwaya, 
S. squalidus seems to have been satisfied with occupying the 
ancient walls and buildings of the University town, which 
came to be recognized as its adopted home, and from which 
it received its English name of the Oxford ragwort. But 
when the Great Western Railway system was inaugurated it 
began to grow restless, and to migrate beyond the limits of 
Oxford. Along the permanent way it extended itself, until in 
course of time it reached Reading, where it occupied the rail- 
way banks and waste places. Later on the Great Western 
Railway line was extended by way of Newbury to Eastleigh, 
and once again S. squalidus began to travel southwards. At 
length it arrived at Winchester, and last summer several 
plants might be seen blooming happily beside the permanent 
way at the Great Western Railway station. 

A newly made embankment, even if composed of chalk, will 
be quickly covered with vegetation. How the seeds are con- 
veyed to the virgin soil in such amazing numbers may be a 
matter of scientific speculation, but the fact remains beyond 
dispute. When the Meon Valley Railway in Hampshire was 
being made, some fifteen or twenty years ago, the long, curv- 
ing line of low embankment which ran not far from the course 
of the river between Wickham and Warnford}was almost 
immediately occupied with a dense growth of yellow charlock. 
Long before the line was ready for traffic the course of the 
railway all down the green valley could be traced bya winding 
ribbon of shining gold. After the first season or two other 
plants entered into competition, and the yellow line of charlock 
became less and less conspicuous. And now a vast number of 
different species occupy the embankment. 

Sometimes, indeed, a railway embankment is a veritable 
flower-garden at the right season. I know such a garden on 
the Great Western Railway line between Winehester and 
Shawford, where the line runs below the ehelter of St 
Catherine’s Hill. The embankment slopes towards the 
west, looking over the canal in the direction of the ancient 
hospital of St. Cross. Often in summertime do I visit this 
garden. It is probably at its best in the early days of June, 
when the slope is literally ablaze with colour. Yellow pre- 
dominates, not only because of the splendid patches of Lotus 
corniculatus, or bird’s-foot trefoil, but also because of the 
abundance of the much rarer and far more local tufted horse- 
shoe vetch. At first sight the plant might be mistaken for 
the common lotus, but the curious structure of the seed 
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vessels, which resemble a series of horseshoes united by their 
extremities, at once distinguishes it. With the deep yellow 
of the leguminosae is mingled a variety of other hues. Tall 
red spikes of ramex shoot up from among tangled masses of 
the white bedstraw; poppies are abundant; the beantifal 
ealeareous milkwort, with its variegated flowers of blue 
and purple and white, is in full blossom; the “speedwell’s 
darling blue” mingles with the bright yellow flowers of the 
common rock-rose; and from the shelter of the elder-bushes, 
now covered with snow-white blossoms, the purple “ foxglove 
spire” is conspicuous. The dog-roses, greut bushes of which 
flourish on the embankment, are in all their glory, and along 
the slope will be seen here and there the pale yellow flowers of 
wild mignonette and the pink and white blossoms of the rare 
and lovely dropwort, first-cousin to the common meadowsweet. 
But what renders the wild garden so remarkable is the pro- 
fusion of the bee-orchis on the slope. The seed had, of 
eourse, come from the downs above, where, however, the 
species cannot be regarded as plentiful. But here on the 
railway embankment it was abundant. The soil and situation 
were clearly to its liking—although what constitutes favour- 
able conditions to the species few botanists would venture to 
declare—tor tall specimens, carrying five or six exquisite bee- 
flowers, might be gathered by the handful. Within a few 
yards of the line a fine colony of the exceedingly rare musk- 
orchis, Herminium Monorchis, had established itself. I failed, 
however, much to my disappointment, to find a single 
specimen actually on the railway. 

In very hot seasons the flora of the railway suffers severely. 
During the dry summer of 1911 I remember travelling from 
London to Walberswick, on the Suffolk coast. All along the 
Fne were unsightly black patches where the herbage had 
eaught fire from the sparks of the engine. Hardly a flower 
was to be seen—here and there a few scarlet poppies, or some 
yellow ragwort, or a plant or two of the common milfoil or 
the purple knapweed. The grass and the tenderer species 
were all scorched up, and the slopes of the cuttings and 
embankments were brown and bare. Only, on changing 
trains at Halesworth for the little Southwold line, did I notice 
on a steep embankment a thriving cluster of the wild fennel, 
which I had never before associated with the railway flora. 

Now and again rare and choice wild flowers may be 
encountered on the railroad. When I was in Switzerland three 
seasons ago I noticed that the railway embankment between 
Territet and Montreux, on the shore of the Lake of Geneva, 
was covered with the attractive deep-blue flowers of the grape 
hyacinth. Here at home in the summer before last a beautiful 
hybrid between the two wild species of Linarta—L. repens and 
L. vulgaris—made a fine show on a steep embankment not 
many miles from Winchester. Nearer to the city, at the 
summit of a deep chalk cutting, some lusty plants of the 
purple salsify have blossomed the last two or three summers. 
On the same London and South-Western line, but nearer 
Eastleigh Station, some plants of the rare and very beautiful 
Epipactus palustris, or marsh helleborine, have taken a fancy 
to the railway. Escaping from a marshy swamp that adjoins 
tue line, a dozen or more plants have invaded the permanent way. 
There they were to be seen in August last year actually bloom- 
ing between the iron rails. They were naturally somewhat 
stunted individuals, for the Z. palustris, as its name indicates, 
is a frequenter of swampy places, and the permanent way did 
not afford the sort of hospitality desired; but there they 
were, making the best of their unwonted surroundings, the 
choicest species in the strangest situation that I have yet met 
with among the flora of the railroad. J. V. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





SANS PRECEDENT. 


(To tux Epiror ov tas “Srecraror,”] 


L’IMMENSE incendie qui embrase "Europe a fixé un de ses 
principaux foyers sur les territoires de l’ancienne Pologne qui 
aux confins du germanisme représentait 4 travers les sidcles 
fidélement et avec gloire la culture occidentale et servait en 
méme temps de rempart contre les imvasions turques et 
tartares. Ces territoires ont été partayés par trois voisins peu 
soucieux du droit des gens et de la justice. 


Toute une couche 











de traités diplomatiques trempés dans le sang d'un peuple qua 
résistait aux violences est venu ratifier “le plus grand crime dy 
XVIIL siécle.” Ence moment, grice & la magnanimité de 
sa Majesté !Empereur Nicolas II. et grice 4 sa clairvoyante 
politique, la Russie se placant & un point de vue aussi éleyé que 
pratique, comprit que le grand eonflit une fois engagé allait 
sirement décider du sort de tous les Slaves. L’appel adressé 
aux Polonais par le Grand Duc Nicolas, Commandant. en chef 
des armées russes, contient un généreux examen de conscienee 
et une promesse solennelle de nobles restitutions dues a la 
nation héroique. Cet acte de portée historique pour les 
Polonais est non moins une démonstration éclatante d'un 
esprit de haute politique internationale. Le manifeste 
grand ducal contient en méme temps la résolution 
d'une grande nation qui engageant une lutte A mort 
désire laisser derriére elle un passé reconquis 4 l’estime de 
tous les Slaves et du monde entier. La Pologne dont les 
sentiments affinis ont été nourris par toutes les amertumes a 
bien compris toute l’étendue de l’appel. Oubliant rancunes, 
persécutions et outrages elle donna entitrement crédit aux 
nobles paroles qui lui promettent “la restitution des ses 
frontiéres ethnographiques imposées par les partages et la 
réalisation des réves nourria par les générations passées,” 
Avec un enthousiasme qui rappelle l’héroique épopée de 
Sobieski et nos luttes pour l’indépendance, la nation polonaise 
s’est mise sous le drapeau de la Russie! Mais un destin 
inéluctable sans précédent exige & ce que la liberté du peuple 
polonais soit acquise au prix d'une guerre fratricide, contraire 
aux dispositions des uns et des autres. Car les sympathies 
polonaises au sort de la Russie n’empéehent point qu’en ce 
moment nous voyons dans les rangs ennemis les Polonais 
de Galicie et Posen combattants leurs fréres de Varsovie! 
Le sang des héros et des martyrs engendra les libertés et les 
grandes idées qui honorent Vhumanité; espérons que celui 
des Polonais versé dans la lutte fratricide sera considéré 
comme supréme holocauste et cimentera I’édifice de leur 
indépendance unie aux puissantes voites de la Grande Russie, 
ANTOINE DE ZWAN. 

Varsovie, le 24 Septembre, 1914. 

[We may mention for the information of our readers that 
M. Antoine de Zwan is a distinguished Polish man of letters 
who has always taken up a moderate view as to Russia, and 
has looked forward to Russia, as the chief Slav Power, assum- 
ing the part of the protector and supporter of Polish 
aspirations.—Eb. Spectator. } 





A WORD TO AMERICA. 

(To tum Epiron or tum “Srecraton,”’] 
Srz,—Permit me, as an American, to express my gratitude 
for your wise and outspoken article, entitled “A Word to 
America,” in your issue of September 12th. Without entering 
into the merits of your argument (with which I fully agree), 
and with entire loyalty to American neutrality, I believe such 
sincere and frank expressions of opinion to be invaiuable in 
helping us to understand one another, and in strengthening 
the bonds of Anglo-Saxon sympathy in the fundamentals of 
our civilization—namely, respect for law and the protection 
of the weak and innocent. The conqueror of the future will 
not be he who can best “crush” and destroy his enemies by 
brute force, but he who can see with the eyes of those who 
disagree with him, and constructively build up international 
unity.—I am, Sir, &c., Artuur A. CAREY. 

Worcester Lane, Waltham, Massachusetts. 





DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN POLICY. 
(To rue Eprron or tus “ Sererator.”] 

S1zr,—Those who set out to build a New Jerusalem should be 
sure as to their foundations. Mr. Norman Angell and his 
co-signatories have not, if we may judge by their manifesto. 
It contains not a word which distinguishes between the action 
of Great Britain and of Germany. It cloaks over the all- 
important fact that Germany precipitated the crisis, and 
brushed aside Sir Edward Grey’s proposals for a Peace Con- 
ference on July 28th—the very day on which Austria declared 
war on Serbia. The uninformed would judge from this 
manifesto that Sir Edward Grey had hurried on the crisis in 
order to escape from the contro! of Parliament. The White 
Paper disposes of such an assumption. 
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eae be more misleading than this sentence in the 


anifesto P— ; 
™ Neither in this nor in any of the belligerent countries had 

blic opinion time to become articulate, or to concentrate upon 
ee course of action in order to check or control in any way the 
po A rulers or diplomatists executing a policy conceived in 
secret and finally imposed upon the peoples as an accomplished 
fact.” ; 
This conveniently vague statement jumbles together Great 


stain and Germany, though Sir Edward Grey pleaded for 
sae of time to be allowed to Serbia, while the 
German Powers refused that extension and cut short the 
crisis by their ultimatums. Mr. Norman Angell deprecates 
my indignation. The more I compare his manifesto with 
facts, the more indignant I feel at this travesty of truth, 
which will arouse reprobation among well-informed men every- 
where except in Germany and Austria. He asks me whether I 
do not sympathize with his ultimate aims. In the main I do; 
and in due course I hope to use my feeble efforts on behalf of 
those aims. But my study of history convinces me that this 
is the worst possible time in which to start this movement, 
because, if it is to succeed, it must be international. This it 
cannot be until all the belligerent nations are ready and 
willing to consider the future in a spirit of mutual goodwill. 
If the signatories could apply their propaganda to Germany 
and Austria, they might do some good. For it is those 
Powers which cloaked their designs in secrecy and then thrust 
them upon an astonished Europe. At present the manifesto 
is aimed against the British Government. Further, to claim 
that we should forthwith make our diplomatic procedure 
public is like asking one side at a game of whist to play with 
cards up against opponents who play with cards down. 

Will not Mr. Norman Angell and his co-signatories remember 
the wise words of Mazzini, that we can attain to the cosmo- 
politan ideal only by passing through the intermediate stage 
of nationality? For the present, we are face to face witha 
violent recrudescence of Teutonic nationalism. This has to 
be repressed at all costs before steady progress towards higher 
ideals can be resumed with any chance of success. If the 
signatories go on as their manifesto promises, they will merely 
encourage the enemy and prolong the war. By postponing 
action, and by treating the British Government with the 
ordinary rules of fair play, they may effect some good. At 
present their choice of time is as unfortunate as their initial 
arguments are unjust.—I am, Sir, &c., J. HoLLAND Ross. 

Christ’s College, Cambridge. 





[To raw Eprrom or tas “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—The Spectator has always proved well able to take care 
of itself, and you have already given a very adequate reply to 
the extravagant charge of Mr. Trevelyan that you have for 
years past “been engaged in the task of preaching British 
decadence to the world.” There are, however, some things 
which perhaps are more easily added by a third person than 
spoken by yourself. As a constant reader of the Spectator 
for many years, I should like to say that the charge that you 
have persistently “ crabbed” the national Services, and that you 
“have urged civil war in a part of the King’s dominions and 
done your best to convince all and sundry of its justice, certainty, 
and imminence,” is simply the idle and out-of-date repetition 
of what the facts themselves have proved to be absurd. The 
first charge of “crabbing” the national Services is exactly 
that which was made so ignorantly and cruelly against Lord 
Roberts when he pointed out that the Regular Army was 
insufficient in numbers, and that the Territorial Army was 
also insufficient in numbers, and, further, was insufficiently 
trained, and could not be employed immediately upon the out- 
break of war. Have not the facts shown that this was 
absolutely true, and is not every one saying it to-day, except 
Lord Roberts himself? As to “urging civil war” and 
pronouncing it to be “imminent,” does any one doubt that it 
was imminent? Did not the Prime Minister himself endorse 
the statement that some of the most responsible and sober- 
minded people in the country thought it was, and go on to 
include himself among the number P—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Constant READER. 





To ram Eprrom or tus “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—In an editorial note on a letter in last week’s Spectator 
dealing with Dr. Holland Rose’s comments on my association 





with a circular issued by the Union of Democratic Control, 
you say :— 

“What we object to is Utopia being defined in terms which 

encourage our enemies, and tend to make our own people believe 
that we are knaves and tyrants—English wolves oppressing 
innocent German lambs. Apparently a man may not protest even 
against that gross insinuation without being reproved by the self- 
righteous sophists.” 
Well, I suppose even a “self-righteous sophist” is entitled to 
protest against misrepresentation. Will you quote a single line 
from the circular, from anything I have written personally or 
have signed collectively with others, that justifies the state- 
ment that I have said or insinuated that our people are 
“knaves and tyrants and wolves,” or that the Germans are 
“innocent lambs”? This is not what I believe, nor anything 
resembling it; it is not what I have said or implied. Yet you 
would have your readers infer both. You give an account of 
my opinions and statements which is simply untrue. I will 
amend slightly your own dictum on this matter : “ Apparently 
a man may not protest even against gross misrepresentation 
without being reproved as a self-righteous sophist.”—I am, 
Sir, &., Norman ANGELL. 

4 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 

(Mr. Norman Angell is very zealously angry with us, and, 
like all angry people who have nothing else to say, falls back 
on a tu quogue. Of course Mr. Norman Angell and his 
co-signatories did not say in so many words that we were 
likely to play the part of wolves and that the Germans were 
lambs, but this is certainly the impression of their mental 
attitude made upon the present writer, and, we believe, on 
many other people. If those who signed the letter did not 
think we were going, unless restrained, to victimize and 
humiliate Germany, and generally to play a base part, why 
this anxious haste to raise funds and start an organization to 
protect the lamb from the wolf P—Eb. Spectator. ] 





(To tas Eprrom or tras “ Srecraron.”] 

Srr,—I notice two things about your note to my letter of last 
week. You make no attempt to substantiate your statements 
of the week before about the Union of Democratic Control, 
which were the origin of my indignation. Next, you do not 
deny that you have constantly “crabbed” our Services, 
encouraged rebellion, and held up to opprobrium the British 
Government, presumably representative of the majority of 
the British people. But you object tomy summarizing this 
policy as “preaching British decadence.” I am sorry if I 
have misunderstood the real nature of your depreciation, but I 
still think that the impression you constantly give is that you 
think the power and prestige of Great Britain are declining. 
I do not care to insist upon isolated quotations, but, since you 
ask me, I lay my hand upon one of March of the present 
year :— 


“If we wanted to egg the Germans on to overspend themselves 
and to impair their land power by too great additions to their 
Navy, no doubt we should be playing the game admirably in 
acting as we are acting. But since no one suggests that such a 
Machiavellian policy is being pursued, or ought to be pursued, 
we stand condemned as people unable to play the great game with 
calmness and dignity, or to inspire that feeling of confidence which is 
the forerunner of success in all human affairs.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., CuarLtes TREVELYAN. 
14 Great College Street, Westminster. 


[We deny that we have “crabbed” the national Ser- 
vices. For example, we have again and again defended 
the Territorials, and, though it is rather embarrassing for us 
to bring the point forward, we may perhaps be allowed in self- 
defence to allude to our share in founding the National 
Reserve, from which already some eighty thousand men, and 
those of the very best, have passed into the active forces of 
the nation. But it is useless to argue with people like Mr. 
Trevelyan. We are quite content to leave the question 
whether we did or did not “crab” our soldiers and sailors 
to our readers, Unionist and Liberal. They are the best 
judges.—Eb. Spectator. | 





[To tas Eprrom or tus “ Srecraton.”] 
Srr,—The leaflet referred to by Professor Holland Rose in 
your issue of September 26th appears, as he points out, to be 
well calculated to further the objects of the Prussian military 
party, who will no doubt know how to make the utmost use 
of this unexpected assistance. The implication conveyed by 
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this egregious leaflet is that, if our diplomacy had been more 
directly under democratic control, we should not have gone to 
war. ‘ This can only be characterized as a gross and altogether 
undeserved insult to the British democracy. It is an insult to 
suggest that our people would refuse to defend the neutrality 
of Belgium which they had guaranteed, and would stand 
passively by whilst that country was invaded and despoiled. It 
is undeserved because the democracy, not only in these islands, 
but throughout the Empire, at once recognized the neces- 
sity for vindicating the national honour. With one voice they 
acclaimed the action of our Government, and one and all 
announced their determination to assist us with all their 
resources of men and means in prosecuting the war. This 
insult comes with a particularly bad grace from Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who, when he dissociated himself from the action of 
the Government in declaring war, was at once repudiated by 
that great element of the democracy—the Labour Party— 
whose titular leader he was, and was forced to resign his 
position. Are the signatories of this leaflet prepared to accept 
the Prussian doctrine that in international relations morality 
has no place, and that might is right? Nothing could have 
given a greater sanction to this claim than for this country to 
accept the German plea that the invasion of the country whose 
neutrality they had guaranteed was justified by their military 
necessities.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR CLAY. 
19 Hyde Park Gate, 8.W. 


(To tux Eprror or rae “Srecrator.”) 

Srr,—In the Spectator of September 26th my friend Dr. Holland 
Rose writes condemning with some severity an appeal issued 
by Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald, Norman Angell, C. Trevelyan, 
and E. D. Morel. I too have received a copy of the document, 
and, with all respect to Dr. Rose’s great knowledge of diplo- 
matic history, I think he has seriously misrepresented its 
purport. I agree that the phrase quoted is unfortunately 
worded, but it and the sentences summarized in his letter to 
you give a very inadequate impression of the object of the 
signatories, as I understand it. The essence of their appeal 
is that when the time comes for making peace, this shall be 
done in accordance with the wishes of the peoples concerned, 
and not simply with a view to the military advantage of the 
Powers by whom the peace treaty will be framed. In this 
respect the circular is in agreement with the ideas expressed 
by Mr. Churcbill in his recent speech at Liverpool. As a 
means of attaining this end, and of rendering the peace 
permanent, it is suggested that no treaty should be entered 
upon by Great Britain without the sanction of Parliament, 
that we should aim at the establishment of a genuine Concert 
of Europe for the settlement of international disputes, and 
that an attempt should be made to bring about a general 
reduction of armaments. It is possible that you, Sir, may 
not be in complete agreement with these aims, but I cannot 
believe that you will endorse a criticism which makes no 
mention of the objects for which the appeal was issued, and 
which, in my opinion, gives a very misleading impression of 
its nature.—I am, Sir, &c., L. Doncaster. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 

{If our correspondent had read the leading article in the 
Spectator of September 26th on the MacDonald-Ponsonby 
manifesto, he would have seen that we anticipated the 
caveat against sowing the seed of future wars by annex- 
ing unwilling provinces after the manner of Alsace- 
Lorraine. We were careful, however, not to assume 
everything in favour of our enemies and everything 
against our own country. If those who signed the mani- 
festo had done the same, that document would not have 
been used to encourage the Germans to prolong the war 
on the ground that Britain was ‘hopelessly divided’ in 
opinion, and that there was a vast Labour movement in favour 
of supporting Germany’s just claims.—Ep. Spectator. } 








(To tax Epirron or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—What seems so strange to the ordinary outsider is that 
those “four just men”—Mr. Charles Trevelyan, with his 
morbid fear that the elements of national education will be 
infected by Mr. Asquith’s bellicose fury; Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the leader with no followers; Mr. Angell, with 
his childish and much-boomed illusions; and Mr. E. D. Morel 
—do not see that their conceit of self-righteousness consists in 


tlt 
nation ought not to be unnecessarily degraded. When there 
is added to this reflection the fact that the enemy in question 
is not yet conquered, if, on the whole, not now likely to con. 
quer us, surely the superfluity of these academic wallowings 
in the obvious and the pseudo-sentimental must be apparent 
even to the most cultured and the most ignorant of faddists, 
—I am, Sir, &e., G. H. Powe, 
Savile Club. 
[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Ep 
Spectator. | : 





NATIONAL FOOD FUND. 
[To tue Epiron oy tas “ Srecraron.”’} 

Srz,—May I appeal through your columns for support for an 
organization which has recently been started under the above 
title, and which I believe is doing a work hitherto almost 
untouched by any other Society? The National Food Fund 
has three main objects :—First: to encourage the most careful 
handling of the nation’s food supplies and to prevent waste, 
Second: to collect and redistribute food, both the surplus of 
the markets, which would otherwise be lost, and gifts from 
private people and the trade. The distribution is to be made 
strictly through already existing and well-accredited Societies, 
and in no case will the Fund distribute food to individuals, 
Third: to conduct an educational campaign on a very wide 
scale throughout the country in the principles of household 
economy, in buying, cooking, and using food to the best 
advantage. For this part of the campaign the co-operation 
and support of some of the most important agricultural 
associations and of several of the first food-experts in the 
kingdom have been secured, and the work will be linked up 
with all that is already being done by the educational 
authorities. 

The scheme has already been working in London for about 
a month, and the response received both from the trade and 
from private people has been magnificent. Already some 
thousand persons, of whom a large number are Belgian 
refugees, are being fed daily at a cost of about one farthing a 
meal, all food being contributed free. Up to the present no 
money has been publicly appealed for, and the work has so 
far been accomplished on an expenditure varyirg from £3 to 
£15 a week, and not a penny of debt has been incurred. But 
now the National Food Fund has arrived at a point where 
funds are necded for carrying on the work on a national scale, 
and I make this appeal to the public with some confidence, 
because I think the scheme, though in one sense a war 
emergency one, is also something more, and I have every hope 
that it will continue after the war is over in a modified form, 
and prove of great and lasting benefit to the nation. Cheques 
should be made payable to The National Food Fund, Capital 
and Counties Bank, Piccadilly Branch, and gifts and promises 
of food sent to 1a Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.—I am, 
Sir, &c., METHUEN, 

la Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 





ITALY AND THE WAR. 
{To rue Eprror ov tux “Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—It may be of interest to your readers to hear from one 
who has lately come from Italy, and who has been living in 
the country and working there as a journalist for seven years, 
the general position of public opinion there. To any one who 
bas mixed with Italians of different ranks in life, and learned 
something of what they really think and feel, even though 
they do not readily put it into words, it was never conceivable 
that they could in any circumstances fight on the side of 
the “Tedeschi.” The depth and intensity of the hatred of 
the Italians for the Austrians and the keenness of their 
“ Irredentism,” the desire to see the unredeemed lands which are 
so largely Italian by blood and language joined to the Mother 
Country, is something so deep-rooted and instinctive that no 
Italian statesman would venture to run counter to it. Ever 
since the beginning of the war the two most marked 
developments of public opinion have undoubtedly been the 
sympathetic appreciation of England and her action on the 
part, almost without exception, of the Press and of private 
individuals, even in the dark early days, when it did not 
look like being the winning side, and the increasing indigna- 
tion against the methods and ideals of Germany. Side by 





supposing that they have a monopoly of the idea that a great 





side with this there is a widespread acknowledgment of the 
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and support that Italy has had, especially in the 


it - nag 
nner the Triple Alliance, and that feeling is the best 
Paistance of the Government in its efforts to prolong and 


adhere to the neutrality which it has proclaimed ; but should 
the occasion arise when neutrality can no longer be preserved, 
there is undoubtedly a rising wave of feeling in Italy which 
would carry with it a very large proportion of the nation.—I 
am, Sir, &c., FMM 


AN ITALIAN VIEW OF THE WAR. 
(To tux Ep:tor or tum “Srectraror.”)} 
Srr,—The following extract from a letter just received from 
an Italian friend, who is a very thoughtful man, and is the 
author of two very able philosophico-theological works, may 


interest your readers :— 

“What a terrible scourge has been visited upon Europe! 
When will it cease? Let us hope that God will stretch forth in 
the matter His omnipotent hand and free us from this scourge 
sooner than we fear. The Kaiser will bear before the Eternal a 
very terrible responsibility, and the German people is putting 
itself outside the comity of civilized men. What good fortune for 
Italy that the treaty of alliance was only for defence, and hence 
pacific! Germany and Austria violated the letter and the spirit of 
the alliance by declaring war with a view to the alteration of the 
status quo, [the preservation of] which was the aim of the treaty. 
Thus they have rendered themselves guilty of betrayal towards 
us [Italians]. And their having completed the operation without 
consulting Italy proves that they were conscious of the betrayal 
of which they were guilty. Our people is to-day unanimous 
against the Germans [‘ Tedeschi" includes Austrians), and 
fervently desires the triumph of the Triple Entente. The greater 

rt of the newspapers and of parties have pronounced them- 
selves in favour of giving up our neutrality by entering upon war 
with Austria. That this should happen is not impossible, as is 

roved by the fact, among other things, that we have four 
Coded thousand men on a war footing on the Austrian frontier, 
and that Austria has mobilized an army of half a million on 
the italian frontier. But the Government—in which the whole 
nation has full confidence—is judge of the opportune moment, and 
also of the circumstances in which warlike action may be rendered 
necessary. Meanwhile Italy is preventing the Austrian army 
which is mobilized on her frontier from being used against Russia 
and Servia.” 

This last-mentioned point serves to show that Italy, which 
since the beginning of the war has shown strong sympathy 
with the Triple Entente, is already giving to it very effective 
material help. This help, there seems good reason to hope, 
may be soon translated into one of a more thoroughly active 


character.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 8. VERsScHOYLE. 








AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
[To tas Epiror or tas “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—The following extract from a letter just received from 
a friend in Boston, U.S.A., may be of interest to your readers 
as showing the state of American feeling with regard to the 
present war :— o 

“You would be surprised if you could know how strong and 
general the feeling is against the Germans here. You would think 
that we were engaged in the war ourselves. The phrases used 
imply that we think we are. ‘The news is better to-day,’ ‘It 
looks much better for our side,’ one hears from the groups at the 
country railway stations in the morning since the tide turned 
against the Germans. The street is crowded opposite the news- 
paper offices watching for the latest bulletins of the war. People 
that one only knows by sight stop one to express their hopes of 
German defeat. The common people seem to have the same senti- 
ment. The boy in the lift said with glee yesterday, ‘The Germans 
are getting it now,’ and the old postman volunteered his opinion 
with the remark, ‘I haven’t got no use for the Kaiser.’ In fact 
the feeling is so general that I wonder why it is so. We 
occasionally hear that one of our friends has pro-German 
sympathies, but these can always be traced to some social 
relationship that accounts for them.” 


—I am, Sir, &., 
5 Strathray Gardens, N.W. 


R. M. WEtsrorp. 





PRUSSIAN MILITARISM. 
{To raz Epiromn or tus “Srxcraror.”] 
Sir,—Those who read history do not require any evidence as 
to the ruthless militarism of Prussia for the last hundred 
years or more. The following excerpt from a letter written 
by Southey from Liége on October 6th, 1815, after a visit to 
the field of Waterloo, may be of interest :— 

“ You will rejoice to hear that the English are as well spoken of 
for their deportment in peace as in war. It is far otherwise with 
the Prussians. Concerning them there is but one opinion; their 
brutality is said to exceed that of the French, and of their intoler- 
insolence I have heard but too many proofs. That abominable 





old Frederic made them a military nation, and this is the inevit- 
able consequence. This very day we passed a party on their way 
to France—some hundred or two. Two gentlemen and two ladies 
of the country, in a carriage, had come up with them; and these 
ruffians would not allow them to pass, but compelled them to wait 
and follow the slow pace of foot soldiers! This we ourselves saw. 
Next to the English the Belgians have the best character for 
discipline.” 

The letter is to be found on p. 346 of Selected English Letters 
(fifteenth-nineteenth centuries), published by the Oxford 
University Press.—I am, Sir, &c., L. J. Roperts. 


Ceinvan, Llandudno. 





WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE WAR? 
(To tux Epirom or tus “ Srectator.”] 

S1z,—There is one quality in General von Bernhardi’s book 
which one admires more and more as time, and with it the 
German Press campaign, go on, and this is its honesty. To 
the many who have not read the book I recommend the con- 
sideration of the following passages, though it is difficult 
indeed to make a choice where there is such a mass of 
instructive material to choose from. I quote from the trans- 
lation, relying upon its accuracy :— 

“In one way or another we must square our account with France 
if we wish for a free hand in international politics... . France 
must be so completely crushed that she can never again come 
across our path.” (pp. 105-106.) 

“Let it then be the task of our diplomacy so to shuffle the cards 
that we may be attacked by France.” (p. 280.) 

“If we wish to bring about an attack by our opponents, we must 
initiate a policy which, without attacking France, will so prejudice 
her interests or those of England that both these States would feel 
themselves compelled to attack us. Opportunities for such pro- 
cedure are offered both in Africa and in Europe.” (ibid.) 
Certainly Bernbardi is frank and his utterances illuminat- 
ing! With regard to the present insincere accusation that 
France and England plotted to attack Germany, one cannot 
expect the average man to study official documents. So I 
think it would not be amiss were more stress laid upon two 
facts that speak for themselves: first, that Italy, by remain- 
ing neutral, has declared it to be her belief that her two allies 
were the aggressors; and, secondly, that England could never 
have meditated such an attack, seeing that she is only now 
beginning to find men, to train them, and to manufacture the 
necessary outfit for them. One has never heard of the maxim 
that neglect to prepare for war is a proof that a nation wishes 
for it.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Laxpen, 


Cheltenham. 





WALTER BAGEHOT ON THE FUTURE OF 
BISMARCK’S POLICY. 
[To rus Epitorm or tus “Srecraroz.”] 

S1zr,—The following extract from the Economist of March 
27th, 1875, may be of interest to your readers. In the article 
from which it is taken Walter Bagehot criticizes a speech 
made by Prince Bismarck, which was loudly applauded and 
won for him great popularity because he defended the 
series of legislative measures whose ostensible object was to 
reduce the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church to depend- 
ence on the State. Bagehot designates this speech as 
“violent, irrational, and thoroughly unworthy of a great 
Parliamentary statesman” :— 

“The truth is,” he continues, “that, for the moment, the 
nationalism of Germany, and, most of all the States of Germany, 
of Prussia, is in an unnaturally excitable, and consequently 
irrational, phase. We cannot exempt Prince Bismarck from 
blame for doing all in his power to stimulate this mood, but it is 
the mood of Germany and Prussia in the first instance, and of the 
vigorous but by no means compliant statesman who guides 
Germany, only in the second instance. Germany is at the present 
moment absurdly flushed with the new sense of her national 
importance. The majority of the national party cannot for the 
time believe that any creed is important enough to come into 
serious competition with the creed of Germanism. The Empire 
is the symbol of the new power and unity. Prince Bismarck 
is its voice. Nothing which runs counter to the national 
enthusiasm of the moment is regarded as having @ moral 
standing ground at all. Germany is going through 
a sort of epidemic of blind and frantic nationalism, a sort 
of political measles to which great nations in the infancy of their 
conscious unity and power are very liable. We do not particularly 
blame the Germans—reflective as they boast to be—for the wild- 
ness and inconsiderateness of this phase of opinion. We do not 
even particularly blame Prince Bismarck for stimulating it, while 
it would be far wiser, as well as more disinterested, to try to 
moderate and keep it under control. But it is for us to warn the 
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Germans that they do not really understand what they are about 
when they try to run down in this overbearing way all opinions 
which do not fit in with the national pride or vanity of the 
moment, Prince Bismarck’s latest speech seems to us the speech 
of a very vigorous, but not too scrupulous statesman, who, in 
treating national and religious passions, prefers the use of the 
spur just now to the use of the rein. We believe that his blunder 
arises partly from real inability to measure moral forces as he 
measures material forces, but partly also from observing how 
greatly this onesidedness of his endears him to the majority of 
the people. We fear that he is sowing what other men less strong 
than he will reap, and that the harvest will not be a pleasant one.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., E. J. B. 





NAPOLEON ON THE SCIENCE OF WAR. 
(To rae Eniron oy tus “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—I have read with great pleasure the article “Strategy 
and History” in the Spectator of August 29th. It recalls the 
passage in the Mémoires de Mme. de Rémusat (Paris, 1880, 3rd 
Ed., Vol. L, p. 333) which reproduces Bonaparte’s definition 
of the science of war, and which may be of interest to your 
readers. This is a copy in the original :— 

“La science militaire, disait-il, consiste 4 bien calculer toutes 

les chances, et en suite 4 faire exactement, presque mathématique- 
ment, la part du hasard. Ce sur ce point qu'il ne faut pas se 
tromper, et qu’une décimale de plus ou de moins peut tout 
changer. Or ce partage de lascience et du hasard ne peut se 
easer que dans une téte de génie, car il en faut partout ot ily a 
création, et certes la plus grande improvisation de l’esprit humain 
est celle qui donne une existence a ce qui n’en a pas. Le hasard 
demeure donc toujours une mystére pour les esprits médiocres, et 
devient une réalité pour les hommes supérieurs.” 
For a collection of Mazimes et Pensées de Napoléon those who 
are interested in the great captain’s conclusions on the science 
of war can be referred to the brochure with that title, which 
Balzac, then, as so often, in need of money, had made and 
sold to a “former hatter,” receiving 4,000 fr. for the same 
(J. L. Gandy, jeune, Paris, 1838), and for which he was 
decorated by the King. The small pamphlet (a copy of 
which is before me) is, I believe, very rare, and the history of 
it can be found in the letter of Balzac to Mme. Hanska of 
October 15th, 1838 (Lettres al’ Etrangére). Among these I will 
select the two following only: 169, “Si jamais une armée 
entre en Angleterre, Londres ne peut pas résister une heure.” 
171, “ Les Allemands et surtout les Autrichiens ne connaissent 
pas le prix du temps.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Posingford, Hartfield, Sussex. L. WALDSTEIN. 





PRUSSIAN ATROCITIES. 
[To tue Epiron oy tus “Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent Mr, Seymour-Ramsdale in your 
last issue quotes a passage from one of Wellesley’s letters, 
written in 1807, to prove the brutality of German soldiers of 
that period. May I supplement what he has written by 
matter that may be culled from the writings of Bloomfield, 
the English Ambassador at Vienna during the war of 1866? 
The evidence is worth all the more because Bloomfield had 
considerable sympathy with the aims of Prussia. After 
speaking of the exasperation of the peasants of Bohemia 
at the depredations of the Prussian invader, he goes on to 
say that in the parts of Germany that were friendly to 
Austria the Prussian soldier carried off everything on which 
he could lay his hands—even wooden tables and the spokes of 
old wheels. At Frankfort one of the Town Councillors, 
driven to despair by requisitions that could not be satisfied, 
committed suicide ; while a lady of the same city, who had been 
a close spectator of the Revolutionary wars, affirmed that the 
cruelties of the Prussian soldiers in the Seven Weeks’ Campaign 
surpassed anything that had been done by the Croats, the 
Cossacks, or the Marshals of Napoleon. Therefore to get at the 
cause of Prussian cruelty we must look to something that is 
anterior to the writings of Bernhardi, such a thing, for 
instance, as the general refractoriness of the part of the 
world that corresponds to old Prussia to the refining influences 
of civilization. Prussia was the last portion of Western 
Europe to be Christianized, and as soon as she emerged from 
the ruin caused by the Thirty Years’ War she began her 
career of unscrupulousness and conquest. She is a fruitful 
mother of soldiers—that is about all. Some, however, believe 
that she will be transformed by industrialism, because it will 
sap the influence of the squirearchy, that has, on the whole, 
been the dominant element in Prussian society. But this is a 





dangerous assumption when we consider the course of 
Prussian history.—I am, Sir, &e, T. Percy Armstrong, 
127 High Street, Oxford. 





THE FRENCH LEVIES IN 1870 AND VOLUNTARY 
SERVICE. 
[To tux Epitor oy tux “ Srectaror.”] 

Srr,—You put your readers on their guard against drawing 
a false inference from Mr. Lloyd George’s allusion at Cardiff 
to the levies raised by Gambetta in 1870 by pointing out that 
those levies were raised compulsorily, and you go on to say 
that if we had followed Lord Roberts’s advice we should not 
now be in the throes of painfully improvising an army, 
Gambetta’s effort, and the response that was made to it, wag 
a superb manifestation of patriotism. Such things happen 
for the instruction of those who come after. The lesson 
which they teach, and which is in accordance with the con. 
clusion you have arrived at in your article, is succinctly set 
forth in the Souvenirs of M. de Freycinet, the right-hand man 
of Gambetta in his gigantic labours at Tours and Bordeaux, 
On p. 250 of that book occurs the following passage :;— 

“Durant la guerre j’étais particulitrement frappé du manqne 
d instruction des hommes que nous encadrions dans nos diverseg 
unités. Tandis que l’Allemagne nous opposait des réservistes 
exercés, ayant appris le métier en temps de paix, nous, sous le nom 
de mobiles ou mobilisés, nous levions des recrues inexpérimentées, 
dont la plupart paraissaient sous les drapeaux pour la premiire 
fois. Donec, nécessité manifeste de pourvoir en temps © paix & 
Vinstruction générale des classes.” 
Mr. Lloyd George thinks that if France had had a trained 
and seasoned army, and Gambetta’s levies had had six months’ 
training, the history of Europe would have been different from 
what it is. There is much virtue in that “if.” The levies 
who fought on the Loire had barely six weeks’ training. If 
six months under arms is s0 efficacious a preparation for 
service in the field, what particular advantage can there be 
in providing it after war has broken out, when it may be in 
the power of your enemy—as was the case in France forty. 
four years ago—to reduce your months to weeks? The 
voluntary principle, as you say, is answering well, thanks to 
the splendid spirit of the country. We shall knowa great 
deal more about its suitability to the needs of the Empire a 
few months hence than we do now. When the time comes 
for thinking out the whole problem it may be well to confront 
Mr. Lloyd George’s robust faith in the advantage of training 
your levies after war has broken out with M. de Freycinet’s 
preference, founded on a cruel experience, for training during 
peace time.—I am, Sir, &c., T. J. BENNETT. 

Harwarton, Speldhurst. 





THE BIOLOGICAL EFFECT OF VOLUNTARY 
ENLISTMENT. 
[To Tue Epitok or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—It is a self-evident proposition that an army recruited 
by voluntary enlistment is, caeteris paribus, more efficient 
than one compulsorily obtained. It is also true, though not 
so self-evident, that voluntaryism must in the end dele- 
teriously affect national character far more than compulsory 
service does. Under a voluntary system it is only the men 
with the most grit in them who usually offer themselves for 
service. Those of less sterling quality, potential or actual, 
refrain. Thus, in time of war, the nation which fights 
with a voluntary army suffers from a higher rate of 
mortality amongst the best male elements in its com- 
munity than does the nation which resorts to compul- 
sory service. Under compulsory service the loss to the 
State is more evenly distributed between the best and 
the less estimable of its citizens. Under the voluntary 
system the ratio of good subjects to indifferent ones who 
survive to propagate the race is disturbed to the prejudice of 
the former. Natural selection is interfered with by personal 
predilection. A superior race, even though effectively defend- 
ing iteelf by voluntary enlistment, could not indefinitely 
maintain its position against an inferior one compulsorily 
recruited. Biology in time would step in and redress the 
balance until the two races exchanged positions with each 
other in respect of these moral qualities in their people. Local 
observation at the present time confirms the fact that those 





who, on other grounds than physique, would make the best 
progenitors of the future races are going forth to jeopardize 
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their lives, whilst the less commendable are remaining to 
replenish the loss.—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert J. STURDEE. 


8. Peter's Vicarage, Loughborough. 





DR. JOHNSON ON THE BRITISH SOLDIER. 
[To rae Epirom oF tux “Srecrator.”]) 
§im,—In your article (October 3rd) headed “Dwell as if 
about to Depart” you quote some of Dr. Jobnson’s utter- 
ances concerning the military profession and character. A 
further exposition of his opinions on this subject will be found 
in a short essay, “On the Bravery of the English Common 
Soldiers,” mentioned by Boswell near the beginning of 
chap. xiii, and printed in Vol. XII. of the 1824 edition of 
Johnson’s works. The following statement of “ what may be 
done by discipline and regularity ” to make an army formid- 
able might almost have come out of a description of our 
German enemy to-day; while the defects imputed to our own 
troops have, one rejoices to think, now ceased to be charge- 


able against them :—— 

“The qualities which commonly make an army formidable are 
long habits of regularity, great exactness of discipline, and great 
confidence in the commander. Regularity may, in time, produce 
a kind of mechanical obedience to signals and commands, like that 
which the perverse Cartesians impute to animals; discipline may 
impress such an awe upon the mind that any danger shall be less 
dreaded than the danger of punishment; and confidence in the 
wisdom or fortune of the general may induce the soldiers to follow 
him blindly to the most dangerous enterprise. What may be done 
by discipline and regularity may be seen in the troops of the Russian 
Empress and Prussian monarch, We find that they may be broken 
without quanti, -— repulsed ee flight. P But the English 
troops have none of these requisitesin an eminent degree. Regulari 
is by no means part of their character ; they are rarely aa 
and therefore shew very little dexterity in their evolutions as 
bodies of men, or in the manual uso of their weapons as 
individuals; they neither are thought by others, nor by them- 
selves, more active or exact than their enemios, and therefore 
derive none of their courage from such imaginary superiority. . . . 
It is not to any great esteem of the officers that the English 
soldier is indebted for his spirit in the hour of battle ; for perhaps 
it does not often happen that he thinks much better of his leader 
than of himself.” 


Happily, however, “our nation may boast, beyond any other 
people in the world, of a kind of epidemick bravery, diffused 
equally through all its ranks.” Dr. Johnson’s attempt to 
trace the causes of this courage is curious, though perhaps not 
very convincing.—I am, Sir, &c., C. L. D. 





“TOMMY ATKINS.” 
[To rmx Epiros oy tus “Srecraron.”"] 
Sir,—After reading your article in last week’s Spectator 
dealing with Dr. Jobnson’s views on the calling of the 
soldier, I wondered whether you would care to have brought to 
your notice, if you had not already seen it, the opinion of the 
modern “Tommy Atkins” expressed by one who has always 
been intimate with him and loved him. This is how Mr. 
Blatchford writes in a recent issue of the Weekly Dispatch :— 


“The British Army, of all ranks and of all arms, has in this 
campaign done more than its warmest admirers expected. I am 
doing my best to speak with judicial moderation, but I find it very 
difficult to rein in my pen when it has to write of Tommy Atkins, 
Of the Army I will simply express the opinion that there are no 
better troops in the world, and never were any better troops in the world, 
. .. As for Tommy Atkins, he is unique. Tosay that we love him 
and are proud of him is not enough; we have to say that besides 
being the finest soldier we ever knew he is the most original and 

iar kind of soldier the world has yet produced. I do not 
lieve that any nation but the British could produce a Tommy 
Atkins, and I do not believe that the British have ever produced 
him so successfully before. Tommy Atkins marching or entraining 
for the front; Tommy Atkins in the French villages; Tommy 
Atkins under fire; Tommy Atkins fighting day after day on the 
retreat; Tommy Atkins wounded; Tommy Atkins anywhere and 
all the time is the most astounding and magnificently British 
epg ever seen upon a field of battle. . . . The real Tommy 
Atkins; the fully developed Tommy Atkins who nurses French 
babies, scrubs his landlady’s table, marches to battle singing 
music-hall songs, argues about Gunboat Smith in the midst of the 
shell fire, and lays down the fag of his cigarette while he goes out 
to fight two German Guardsmen with the bayonet—this Tommy 
Atkins was born after the Boer War. Cockney Tommy, Lanca- 
shire Tommy, Devonshire Tommy, Irish Tommy, Highland Tommy; 
Tommy of the line Tommy of the lancers, Tommy of the 
Grenadiers, Tommy of the artillery and of the hospital corps ; 
Tommy in Bengal, Tommy at Gib., Tommy on the trooper, 
Tommy at Mons—was there ever such a soldier seen or heard of ? 
Find him in books? No. Dickens could not have invented him; 
even Laurence Sterne could not have invented him. As a French 
officer says of him, ‘He is always brave, and calm, and courteous 








and clean.’ ... Some tell us England is decadent, that the 
British are played out. But the nation which can turn out men 
like Tommy Atkins by the hundred thousand has not come yet 
to the top of its form; is only now moving towards its highest 
achievement.” 

This is high praise, but can any one who knows our soldiers, or 
who has read about their conduct and bearing in the field 
during the last two months, say that the picture is in the 
least overdrawn P—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. B. 


[Happily there are plenty more where these came from. When 
Mr. Blatchford went down to Aldershot and the camps adjacent 
he saw a sight that we are sure gladdened his heart—thousands 
upon thousands of the recruits training with an eagerness and 
an intensity of purpose which can only be described as awe- 
inspiring. One can read what their history is going to be in 
their eyes. The strange thing is that, though only soldiers 
three weeks old, they seem to have got already the authentic 
tradition of the British Army.—Ep. Spectator.] 





COUNTY CORPS OF GUIDES. 
[To tax Epiror or tas “Srecraror,”) 

Srr,—I write to inquire what exactly is the position of our 
Guides in regard to the war. In the event of the Germans 
trying to “run a raid” into England—their Fleet, Zeppelins, 
transports, all combined in one attack—and some of them 
landing on the coast, I should like to call all my Guides 
together and offer their services to the General Commanding, 
bat naturally they will want to be armed. The Divisional 
Orders say that the armlets for the Guides “are only to be 
worn when the Guide or Guides are actually employed on duty 
with troops at the request or under the orders of a competent 
military authority,” but nothing is said as to firearms, though, 
as we belong, I understand, to the “Technical Reserve,” 
surely we should be armed. A number have already joined 
the Yeomanry, Lovat’s Scouts, Scots Greys, &c., but a great 
many of us, I doubt not, like the present writer, while too old 
to be accepted, yet can ride and shoot quite well, and might be 
useful in an emergency. If there isa raid on the coast, it is 
the intention of the present writer to be there with his 
Mannlicher, which has seen service on the Kapiti Plains, and 
that the other Guides should also be armed is the opinion of 
the Curer Guipge or a County Corps or GUIDES. 


(The business of Guides is to guide, but a weapon should 
certainly be carried. A good rifle shot like our correspondent 
would most properly carry a rifle. Less well trained men 
would take with them a revolver in case of necessity, buta 
Guide is no more likely to use his weapon than a Staff officer. 
His prime business is not combative-—Ep. Spectator. | 





RECRUITING SPEECHES. 

[To ras Epitrom or tus “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—During the last few weeks we have had a number of 
“great speeches” from the politicians on the war; but, I 
believe, not a single word of apology to Lord Roberts and the 
other men who have for years, in the face of sneers and insulta, 
urged upon the said politicians the necessity of an adequate 
Army; not a single word of admission that, after all, these 
men were right.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 





THE SHERIFF'S BADGE. 
[To tum Eprrom or tas “Srecraron.”] 
Srr,—The kindness and generosity of the thought which bas 
prompted you to present a badge to those recruits in the 
county of Surrey who have been rejected on medical grounds 
will be appreciated by many. To be able to show that if one 
is not privileged to wear the King’s uniform it is through no 
fault of one’s own will be a boon greatly valued by those 
rejected. May I instance my own case? For some years 
I have been off work with a weak lung. Though much better, 
my medical man says I am still unfit for Army life. Being so 
much in the open air, Iam bronzed and look healthy and strong. 
By the irony of fate, my favourite resting-place out of doors 
where I walk and sit has been commandeered as a training 
ground for recruits. I would give anything to be able to join 
them (my father is a Captain in the National Reserve, so it is 
in the blood), yet in their eyes I must appear a loafer and a 
shirker. Now, Sir, had I belonged to Surrey I might bave 
been privileged to wear your badge, and been in a position to 
hold my head up when I passed a batch of recruits instead of 
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feeling, as I do at present, like a dog with its tail between its 
legs. To see others doing something for their country while 
one has to stand idly by would still be hard, but the sting 
would be removed from the wound if one could only show 
people that the spirit was willing if the flesh was weak. You 
are doing a noble work, Sir, and I hope most sincerely that 
your example will be followed in every county in the British 
Isles. In particular, let me thank you for the concluding 
words of your article: “It is a salute to those who were 
wounded even before the war began!” These words are balm 
to their wounds.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Mz OC. 





A RED CROSS SUGGESTION. 
(To tux Epitor or tue “Srecrator.”’} 

Sir,—Having seen “E. R. 8.’s” letter in your issue of 
October 3rd, I would like to offer another Red Cross sugges- 
tion. Why cannot the Voluntary Aid Detachments be used 
as probationers to the trained nurses? I am Commandant of 
a detachment, all of whom are keen to do some real work. 
Why are the Voluntary Aid Detachments ignored? I know 
of an asylum attendant, totally untrained, except for one 
First Aid certificate, who offered herself to the War Office 
and was at once given work. In my detachment alone, ten of 
us, besides holding the ordinary certificates, have had practical 
work as probationers in hospitals. Our services are voluntary; 
and therefore would save the Government money. Yet we are 
still waiting, whilst untrained paid people are put in over our 
heads. Does all our training count for nothing? Also why 
are more detachments being raised when the old and 
thoroughly trained ones are apparently not wanted P—I am 
Bir, &e., A Mucu-Puzzitep COMMANDANT. 





AN APPEAL FOR PARIS. 
(To rue Epiron or tas “Srrcraror.”") 
Srr,—I wish to correct a statement in Miss I. 8, Wolff's 
letter of the Srd inst. where she says: “ By their means [Miss 
Wolff refers to my wife and myself] a British Red Cross 
hospital has been established, &c., &c.” Your correspondent 
is evidently under an entire misapprehension. Neither my 
wife norI can claim the distinction so kindly attributed to 
us. The true facts of the case are these, and an official 
statement setting them forth more fully will appear in the 
Times and other leading English newspapers. On September 
2nd Dr. Leonard Robinson was authorized by Sir Alfred 
Keogh, K.C.B., on behalf of the Commission of the British 
Red Cross Society and of the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion, to act for the Society in Paris. A Paris branch of the 
Society was immediately formed, and all the work of pro- 
viding hospital accommodation, organizing ambulance con- 
voys, providing food, clothing, and blankets, &c., has been 
carried out by the Committee, and the British clergy in 
Paris were organized by the Society as a band of almoners,— 
Ian, Sir, &c., F, ANSTRUTHER CARDEW, 
Chaplain of St. George’s Church, Paris, 
7 Rue Auguste Vacquerie, Paris (XVI*). 





“NEVER OR NOW.” 
[To tux Epirorn or tur “Spectator,” ] 

Sir,—The frequent references in your articles to incidents of 
the American Civil War, and the singularly appropriate 
illustrations from speeches and published verse as applicable 
to our present circumstances, prompt an additional selection 
On the appeal of President Lincoln for a further army in 
1862 a stirring ballad—written during an evening walk— 
appeared in the New York Evening Post, which was a fitting 
response. The following is the opening stanza :— 
“We are coming Father Abraham, three hundred thousand more, 

r- -“tlie winding stream and from New England’s 

shore, 
We — our ploughs and workshops, our wives and children 
ear, 
With hearts too full for utterance, with but a silent tear ; 
We dare not look behind us, but steadfastly before: 


We are coming Father Abraham, three hundred thousand 
more!” 


The collection of American War Ballads, published in two 
small volumes, includes many pieces of real poetic quality as 
well as of historic interest. It is desirable that the means 
should be adopted—as the voluntary Committee considered 
necessary in the United States—to inform and arouse the 


a 
people by issuing broadcast leaflets and inspiring ballads, A 
striking example of the latter is the well-known « Never or 
Now,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes. A few stanzas may be 
worth repeating :— 
“NEVER OR NOW. 


Listen, young heroes! your Country is calling! 
Time strikes the hour for the brave and the true! 
Now, while the foremost are fighting and fallin 
Fill up the ranks that have opened for you! 


You whom the fathers made free and defended, 

Stain not the scroll that emblazons their fame! 

You whose fair heritage spotless descended, 

Leave not your children a birthright of shame! 

Stay not for questions while Freedom stands gasping! 
Wait not till Honour lies wrapped in his pall! 

Brief the lips’ meeting be, swift the hands clasping ; 

* Off for the war!’ is enough for them all, 


From the hot plains where they perish outnumbered, 
Furrowed and ridged by the! battle-fields’ plough, 

Comes the loud summons; tpo long you have slumbered, 
Hear the last Angel-trump—Never or Now! 


—I am, Sir, &., T. C. Anzorr, 





LIKE GRANDFATHER, LIKE GRANDSON. 
[To ruz Eprror or tae “Srrcrator.”] 
S1rr,—The late Sir Robert Morier, in a memorandum written 
to Harl Russell, and dated November 14th, 1863, speaking of 
the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty and the attitude of King 
William of Prussia, uses these remarkable words :— 

“He [the King] has become the mere tool of a wicked and 
unscrupulous faction whose passions he has lashed himself up, 
contrary to all Hohenzollern precedent, to share, whilst he 
religiously believes that he is God’s vice-regent, and that he is 
fulfilling the Almighty’s commands.”—Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Morier, Vol. L., p. 86 (E. Arnold, 1911). 


—I am, Sir, &e., BE. 8. 8, 





A QUOTATION FROM THE BIBLE. 
[To rue Epiror or tux “Srxcratox.”’) 
Srr,—I do not know whether many of your readers have been 
struck by the appropriateness of our Daily Lectionary just 
now. The Morning Lesson for October 2nd was from 
Amos v., and contains these words: “ Woe unto you that 
desire the day of the Lord! to what end is it for you? the 
day of the Lord is darkness, and not light. As if a man did 
flee from a lion, and a bear met him.” May these last words 
be a good omen !—I am, Sir, &c., L. G. Suyru. 
The Rectory, Bradford Peverell, Dorchester. 





NAUTICAL COLLOQUIALISMS. 
(To raz Eprrorn or tue “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—On p. 429 of the Spectator of September 26th appears the 
word “ wasters,” applicable to men of small worth. The word, 
so spelt, is incorrect, having no connexion with the verb “to 
waste.” It should be “ waisters”; and the name was given 
in the old naval days to the men, usually not the smartest of 
seamen, whose duties were in the “waist,” or amidships. 
There are a number of expressions in current colloquial 
speech whose nautical origin is apparently forgotten. For 
instance, how often does a person who uses the words “It 
quite took me aback” know that he is comparing himself to 
a square-rigged ship in difficulties? Others, again, only appear 
to have a sea origin, though it is difficult to see any other. As 
an example, take the two expressions “ touch and go,” meaning 
a narrow escape, and “hard and fast,” for an incisive con- 
clusion. Both I believe to be instances from nautical experi- 
ence—the first to signify a slight or momentary grounding 
and subsequent floating, the second a stranding of the vessel. 
How many others there may be I cannot say; but I fancy 
numerous examples could be named—such phrases having lost 
their original connexion on their absorption in the spoken 
tongue. It would be as well, therefore, to adhere to the 
original spelling if possible in cases that can be detected.—I 
am, Sir, &., E. W. J. B. 





MME. VAN DER VELDE’S REPATRIATION FUND, 
[To tux Epiron or tae “ Srrcrator.”} 
Srr,— Will you allow us to bring before your readers the needs of 
the above Fund? The Fund was inaugurated by Mme. Van der 
Velde (wife of the Belgian Secretary of State and well-known 





pacifist) before she sailed for America, where she is raising & 
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fund for the same purpose. Another fund? Yes, but how much 

ter the cost of this war might have been but for the courage 
of the Belgian people, who gave to France and to ourselves an 
invaluable space of time wherein to collect our forces. To quote 
Lord Hugh Cecil: “The Belgians had acted as the maiden in 
Scottish history, who thrust her naked arm through the bolts of 
the door of the King’s Palace in order to stay the onrush of his 
assassins.” That brave woman’s arm was broken. And this little 
country is also broken. But not broken past repair if only we will 
all help to its recovery. 

It is difficult for those living in England to realize the terrible 
state to which our allies have been redu-ed. But one of us has 
had the privilege of receiving at Folkestone the daily influx 
of refugees from Belgium, has seen the men, women, and 
children who have lost their all and have been harried on from 
town to town by their cruel oppressors, and has heard the stories 
they tell of the outrage and cruelty to which they have been 
subjected. 

It may be argued that the time has not come to think of 
repatriation. The answer to that is that it is the one thought of 
the refugees themselves, and therefore it is not too soon for us to 
begin raising a fund such as this, as a token to these brave people 
that they will not be left alone to the awful task of building up 
their ruined country. They have spared us so mnch that surely 
we can spare something to them. A Westmorland farmer told one 
of us the other day that (without knowing anything of the forma- 
tion of this Repatriation Fund) he had been collecting money 
from other farmers in the neighbourhood “to buy seed for the 
Belgian farmers against the time they go back home.” “Why,” 
said he, “ we might have had them brutes of Germansall over our 
own fields if it hadn’t been for them plucky little fellows that stood 
in their road. And mind you they had to stand alone, too. Now 
it’s time we did our bit for them, just to show them that they’re 
not standing alone any more.” It is in the hopes that others may 
be of the same mind as that farmer that we venture to appeal to 
your readers to support this Repatriation Fund. 

Donations towards the Fund will be gratefully received by Mr. 
Basil Williams, Hon. Treasurer, 36 Carlyle Square, Chelsea; or by 
the bankers of the Fund, Lioyds Bank, St. James’s Street, S.W. 
Cheques should be made payable to Mme. Van der Velde’s 
Repatriation Fund.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Basi. Witutams, Hon. Treasurer. 
Exzanor Actanp, Hon. Secretary 
(5 Cheyne Place). 








THE SHERIFF OF SURREY’S BADGE. 


Tue following letter has been sent by the High Sheriff 
of Surrey to persons eligible for his badge—.e., recruits 
who have failed to enter the National Forces owing to some 
personal disability :— 


“Dzaz Srm,—I send you with this the Sheriff’s badge, given to 
commemorate the fact that in the year 1914 you ‘ willingly offered 
yourself’ as a soldier, and that it was through no fault of yours 
that your service could not be accepted. In the case of men 
rejected only on account of height and chest measurement the 
aceeptance of the badge must be considered as a pledge of honour 
that the recipient will again offer himself should the standard 
be lowered, or if for any other reason he believes that he would 
now be accepted. Of your perfect willingness to agree to such a 
eondition I of course have no doubt. 

You must not part with the badge on any consideration, as it is 
most important that badges should not fall into any hands but 
those of men who have tried to join the King’s forces. 

Let me say in parting how much I honour you for having done 
your best to serve your country in arms. I who am too old even 
to offer my service esteem it a great privilege to give you on 
behalf of the County of Surrey this acknowledgment that you 
have done your duty. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. Sr. Loz Sreacuzy 
(High Sheriff of Surrey), 
Newlands Corner, Merrow Downs, Guildford: 
Wednesday, October 7th, 1914.” 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are morked 
“Communicated,” the Evitor must not necessarily be held to be in 
Sgreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
eepression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 


POETRY. 


AN EPITAPH. 

Loven by the gods he perished in his prime, 
Meeting the death he most of all desired; 
From tenderest boyhood he had ever aspired 

To draw his sword for England. At her time 

Of supreme stress, to uphold a cause sublime 
She called him, and, by purest valour fired, 
Foremost in onset, he the palm acquired 

And passed exultant into glory’s clime. 


Of such are England's warriors. Proudly she, 
Enrolling them with her heroic dead, 
Shall stir her sons through all the years to be 
For Freedom and for Right their blood to shed, 
Even as, mindful of Thermopylae, 
Sparta invoked the brave who there had bled! 


Wiiu1am Tornner. 
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SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY.* 
“PaHILOsoPHY, from the earliest times,” says Mr. Russell in 
the first sentence of his book, “ has made greater claims and 
achieved fewer results than any other branch of learning.” 
An unending succession of philosophers have offered to the 
world immensely comprehensive and elaborate explanations 
of the ultimate nature of reality. Each in turn has spoken 
with an air of complete assurance and finality; and each in 
turn has flatly contradicted his predecessors and been flatly 
contradicted by his successors. The conclusions of philosophy, 
in fact, have hitherto had no certainty comparable with that 
attained in the other fields of human inquiry. What is the 
reason for this unsatisfactory state of things? Is it due to 
an inherent difficulty in the subject-matter of philosophy, or 
to some fundamental mistake in the methods of investigation 
that philosophers employ? Is there any prospect of an 
improvement in the future? And if so, by what means can 
it be brought about? Such are the broad questions raised by 
Mr. Russell in this series of papers, which were delivered as 
the Lowell Lectures in Boston a few months ago. 

Mr. Russell holds, in the first place, that there has been a 

misapprehension as to the scope of philosophy. There has 
always been a tendency for it to poach upon the ground 
covered by the other sciences. It has been regarded as a 
short cut to conclusions which can theoretically (and may 
or may not actually) be reached by means of empirical 
evidence. But philosophy, if it isto be regarded as a separate 
branch of study, must have a separate field, and must not try 
to establish results which belong to other subjects. What, 
then, is the special province of philosophy? Without 
attempting more than a very rough statement, we may say 
at least that it is concerned with the general, the formal, and 
the abstract aspects of the world rather than with the par- 
ticular, the material, or the concrete :— 
“The consideration that philosophy, if there is such a study, 
must consist of p itions which could not occur in other 
sciences, is one which has far-reaching consequences. All 
the questions which have what is called a human interest—such, 
for example, as the question of a future life—belong, at least in 
theory, to special sciences, and are capable, at least in theory, of 
being decided by empirical evidence. Philosophers have too often, 
in the past, permitted themselves to pronounce on empirical 
questions, and found themselves, as a result, in disastrous conflict 
with well-attested facts. We must, therefore, renounce the hope 
that philosophy can promise satisfaction to our mundane desires. 
What it can do, when it is purified from all practical taint, is to 
help us to understand the general aspects of the world and the 
logical analysis of familiar but complex things. Through this 
achievement, by the suggestion of fruitful hypotheses, it may be 
indirectly useful in other sciences, notably mathematics, physics, 
and psychology. But a genuinely scientific philosophy cannot 
hope to appeal to any except those who have the wish to under- 
stand, to escape from intellectual bewilderment. It offers, in its 
own domain, the kind of satisfaction which the other sciences 
offer. But it does not offer, or attempt to offer, a solution of the 
problem of human destiny, or of the destiny of the universe.” 


It will thus be seen that, although in Mr. Russell’s view some 








fs considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
Publication, 
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of the questions about which philosophy has hitherto con- 
cerned itself most are incapable of solution by it, there are 
others as to which conclusions can be drawn with far greater 
certainty than seemed possible in the past. The hopes that 
Mr. Russell offers to us on this score are based upon the 
elaboration of a new scientific method of attacking philo- 
sophical difficulties. Since a method can only be satisfactorily 
explained by examples of it in actual operation, Mr. Russell 
shows us a few instances (and it is to these instances that the 
greater partof his book is devoted) of the application of the new 
method to particular problems, and of the important results that 
have ensued. Although, however, it is only possible properly to 
understand the method by studying the instances of its employ- 
ment, yet we may endeavour to give a general notion ofitsnature, 
In the first place, then, Mr. Russell asks that the scientific 
philosopher should approach his subject in a truly scientific 
spirit; that he should endeavour, that is to say, to let himself 
be dominated by an unadulterated desire to get at the truth, 
that he should not be swayed by prejudices or by hopes that 
the truth he discovers may be of a particular kind, and he 
should inculcate upon himself so far as possible the habit of 
doubt—doubt not only of his conclusions, but of his premisses. 
More precisely Mr. Russell describes his method as “the 
logical-analytical method.” When we set about solving a 
philosophical problem, we find ourselves as a rule faced by 
a large number of vague and confused data—things that our 
common-sense of everyday life tells us to believe. Now the 
academic philosophers, looking at these data, and seeing that 
many of them seemed to be self-contradictory, used often to 
deny altogether that they had any validity at all, and proceeded 
to build up out of their imaginations a universe which was not 
self-contradictory, but which had the disadvantage of not 
fitting in with the common-sense facts of life or with the 
conclusions of physical science. The logical-analytical method, 
on the contrary, takes these same data as its starting-point, 
and proceeds to a rigorous analysis of them—for they almost 
all turn out to be of a highly complex nature. For the pur- 
poses of this analysis the scientific philosopher uses the 
marvellous weapon of modern symbolic logic (a very different 
thing from the classical logio of the school-books), since the 
process of analysing the data leads to regions of extreme 
abstraction in which the imagination would be power- 
less without the help of the symbolism provided by 
the new logic. This analysis may lead to the discovery 
of contradictions, in which case it may be necessary 
to abandon or to correct some of the original common- 
sense data; and part of the philosopher’s business is to 
consider whether all these data are believed with equal 
certainty, and if not to decide which seem less certain than 
the rest. Atlast the process of analysis is completed, and 
the philosopher reaches a set of highly abstract premisses. It 
is only then that he may begin his synthetic, or building-up, 
process, but it will be far the easier part of his task. And 
his problem, which seemed insoluble when he started from the 
disordered basis of the common-sense data, may yield without 
difficulty when approached from the logical premisses into 
which those same data have been analysed. 

The actual results already attained by the logical-analytical 
method must be gathered from Mr, Russell’s own pages, but 
it is evident that their importance is not smali. We will 
mention one or two. The investigation into the nature of 
numbers, and their analysis into logical concepts, have enabled 
the whole of arithmetic to be deduced from the primitive 
propositions of pure logic, The discoveries made with regard 
to the properties of infinite numbers have solved the apparent 
contradictions involved in the notion of infinity, and have 
removed some of the difficulties connected with it which have 
haunted philosophers since the time of Zeno. Mr. Russell shows 
us, too, the light which scientific method can throw upon the 
problem of causation and free will. Finally, in the most 
important chapters of the book, he lays before us the outline 
of a theory which may serve to reconcile the world of physical 
. science with the worlds of psychology and of common-sense. 
Hitherto physical science has started from the assumption of a 
world satisfying the demands of physics, and has proceeded 
to define the data of sense in terms of physics—an obvious 
putting of the cart before the horse, since our whole know- 
ledge of the world of physics clearly depends upon our sense- 
data, Mr. Russell has now outlined a scheme by means of 
which it will be possible by a strict logical process to infer 





from the data of sense all the properties of matter which 
physics ascribes to the physical world. 

Such are some of the results promised or achieved by means 
of the application of scientific method to philosophical 
problems. In comparison with the imposing edifices of 
Kant or a Hegel they may strike us as slight and uninterest. 
ing, and leave us with a chilly sense of their remote and 
abstract character. Let us remember, however, that the pro- 
gress of a science has often been rapid in direct proportion 
to its remoteness from practical interest. How easily we can 
imagine the contemptuous sniffs of a mediaeval astro 
who first heard of the foundation-stones laid by Galileo for 
new scientific study of the heavens. “Why!” he may well 
have exclaimed, “it lacks all human interest.” But was the 
astrologer in the right ? 





FAMOUS REVIEWS.* 


Tats collection of “famous reviews,” drawn for the most 
part from the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and Blackwood during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, makes very good 
reading quite apart from the eminence of the reviewers and 
the writers whom they criticized. The standards of taste have 
changed in many respects, and one might look in vain at the 
present day for such a standpoint as that of Jeffrey in con. 
demning the Lake poets for their choice of “low” subjects 
and humble characters. But in other respects history periodi- 
cally repeats itself, and mutatis mutandis several of these 
reviews might apply to what we regard as characteristic 
products of our own age. The anonymous reviewer of 
Maturin’s Melmoth in the Edinburgh in 1821 finds in that 
work precisely the same unholy and decadent imaginings and 
gratuitous nastiness which have been regarded as the peculiar 
and unprecedented attributes of recent realistic fiction. So 
the descriptions of Beckford’s Vathek and Italy by Lockhart 
would apply with very little alteration to more modern votaries 
of the macabre, 

But while this cyclic aspect of criticism is curiously illus- 
trated in this collection, it is, after all, only a minor matter, 
Many of these reviews are famous for their wrongheadedness, 
their spite, and their ferocity, but there are some happy 
exceptions in which the difficult art of praise is practised 
with admirable results. Thackeray’s splendid eulogium of 
Dickens’s Christmas Stories in Fraser (February, 1844) is 
a notable example. In it he speaks of his rival as “the 
master of all the English humourists now alive; the young 
man who came and took his place calmly at the head of the 
whole tribe, and who has kept it,” and describes the 
Christmas Carol as a “national benefit and to every man or 
woman who reads it a personal kindness.” Scott’s generous 
estimate of Jane Austen does not surprise us, for, as Mr. 
Brimley Johnson truly says, Scott found something generous 
to say (in diaries, letters, ‘or formal criticism) of every 
writer he had occasion to mention, and was peculiarly 
appreciative of women writers. Scott, however, stood alone in 
having friends both on the Edinburgh and the Quarterly, 
and Mr. Brimley Johnson notes the curious fact that the 
decidedly unsympathetic notice of the Tales of My Landlord 
appeared in the Quarterly after Scott’s admission to the ranks 
of its contributors. Amongst eulogistic reviews Mr. Brimley 
Johnson does well to include Lockhart’s notice, written in 1834, 
of Coleridge, for Lockhart’s name is generally associated with 
destructive criticism, and his attitude towards the genius of 
Coleridge is wholly unexpected. Indeed, a priori one would have 
been inclined to expect much the same sort of treatment that 
was meted out to Coleridge by the ferocious anonymous author 
of the review of the Biographia Literaria in Blackwood in 
October, 1817, who, by the way, according to the Dictionary 
of National Biography, was none other than Lockhart 
himself! We regret the omission of Lockhart’s review 
of Tennyson’s early poems, from the criticisms im 
which Tennyson, in later life impervious to criticism, 
profited to a remarkable extent. So too Bagehot’s memorable 
study of the Edinburgh Reviewers would have formed 
an admirable pendant to the selections from that review. 
Of criticism undisfigured by animosity there is probably 
no better example in this volume than Macaulay's review 
of Mr. Gladstone’s tractate on The State in its Relations 








* Famous Reviews. Selected and Edited, with Introductory votes by 
B. Brimley Johnson, London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, [7s. 6d, net. 
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ch. Some of the phrases, such as “the rising 
hope of the stern, unbending Tories,” have passed into the 
yn of journalism, but the most interesting and acute 
criticism in the essay is that in which Macaulay notes that 
Mr, Gladstone's style not only bears a remarkable analogy to 
his mode of thinking, but also exercises a greut influence 


with the Chur 


on it:— 

: : i ind, darkens and 
“— in, it should ilustrats =e his —— 

ili vi arren imagination and a scanty vocabulary, 
and diligence, whim from aud all his mistakes. d He has as 
ery most dangerous to & speculator, a vast command of a kind of 
Baguage, grave and majestic, but of vague and uncertain im ort. 

’ When propositions have been established, and nothing 

remains but to amplify and decorate them, this dim magnificence 
may be in place. But if it is admitted into a demonstration, it is 
very much worse than absolute nonsense ; just as that transparent 
haze, through which the sailor sees capes and mountains of false 
sizes and in false bearings, is moro dangerous than utter darkness. 
Now Mr. Gladstone is fond of employing the phraseology of which 
we speak in those parts of his work which require the utmost 
perspicuity and precision of which human language is capable ; 
and in this way he deludes first himself, and then his readers. 
In the quality of prescience Macaulay’s article does not com- 
pare with Walter Bagehot’s study of Mr. Gladstone in the 
“sixties,” nor is it exactly judicial, but none the less it is a 
very good specimen of the old Quarterly in its urbaner 
mood. For there is no getting away from the fact that the 
bulk of these “famous” reviews owed their fame in great 
measure to their truculence. One marvels on reading them 
to note the extent to which the personalities, and even the 
private lives, of the victims are discussed by their castigators ; 
the classical example of this savagery being furnished by 
the anonymous article on the “Cockney School of Poetry,” 
which the Dictionary of National Biography ascribes to Lock- 
hart, and in which, to quote only one sentence, the writer 
observes: “The very concubine of so impure a wretch as 
Leigh Hunt would be to be pitied, but alas! for the wife of 
such a husband! For him there is no charm in simple 
seduction; and he gloats over it only when accompanied with 
adultery and incest.” “ Christopher North” was as truculent 
as you please, but his ferocity was redeemed by generous 
enthusiasms, and when he recanted he did so without reserve, 
as in the case of Leigh Hunt. One point that emerges 
from a study of these merciless flagellations by the tribe of 
Bludyer is their marked political bias. Some cross-currents 
are to be noticed, but in the main an author’s party, and not 
his talents, decided his fate at the hands of his critics. 
Another curious point is that the most ferocious and malevo- 
lent critics were the most squeamish when they professed 
to discover in a writer any evidences of unconventional views 
on morality or religion—witness the vitriolic notice of Jane 
Fyre in the Quarterly and the gratuitous way im which the 
disparagement of George Eliot is accentuated by the reference 
fo her translation of Strauss’s Life of Jesus. 

Mr. Brimley Johnson’s brief introductions and notes are 
well done, but the volume is disfigured by an appalling pro- 
fusion of misprints, extending even to the names of the authors 
represented—e.g., in the article on Hannah More she appears 
throughout as “Moore”; Jane Austen is frequently spelt 
“Austin”; Mn3tv &yay becomes Mydevayay in one word, and 
Milos Mréoc; “buff and blue” figures as “bluff and blue”; 
“Elegiac” as “ Eligiac”; “remodeller” as “ romodoller” ; 
G. H. Lewes as “ Lewis” ; Martinus Scriblerus as“ Bartinus”; 
and Lubin as “ Labin.” 
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THE PURITANS IN POWER.* 
Mr. TarHam’s object in his interesting monograph is not to 
examine the influence of the Puritans upon religious thought 
or the later development of the Church, but their immediate 
and material effect upon Anglican institutions. The data 
for his inquiry are largely hidden away among local registers 
and parish records, and in his use of them the author shows a 
complete and commendable freedom from any sort of bias. 
The initial difficulty is the term “ Puritan.” Primarily those 
who accepted the name stood for purity in Church life, rather 
than for that rigidity of personal conduct with which the 
name has mainly been associated. The creed bad no definite 
dogmas or constructive ecclesiastical policy; it was an attitude 
of mind which found itself averse from all that savoured of 





the symbolic and the hierophantic, which desired to complete 
in England what it regarded as the work of the Reformation, 
and which based itself on the acceptance of the Bible as an 
infallible rule in all things. Within itself it showed many 
differences. The Presbyterians believed in a highly organized 
Church, which should be superior to the secular Government 
the Independents objected to ecclesiasticism altogether, and 
conceived of their theocracy rather as the rule of individual 
saints than of a Church. Meanwhile the Anglican Church was 
moving both towards Erastianism and a fuller ritual. The 
authority of Laud put the two opposing attitudes in the clearest 
relief. He began with a natural desire to secure some uni- 
formity in Church doctrine and to drive out slovenliness from 
the services. His ritual reforms would to-day be regarded as 
most moderate, but to a generation highly suspicious of Rome 
the very real distinctions which he made between his own 
and the Roman practice were too subtle to convince. He 
pointed out that the use of images had been allowed by Calvin, 
and that altar, surplice, and cope had been sanctioned in the 
Elizabethan settlement; but it could not be denied that, what- 
ever their history, these innovations offended a large and 
growing sentiment. Laud, too, set himself to restrain free 
preaching on the ground that by the discussion of intricate 
theological questions “ piety and charity might be dishonoured 
under the pretext of truth.” He had a generous view of 
Sabbath observance, which annoyed those who interpreted 
literally the Fourth Commandment. Though his adherents 
were men of weight and learning, he had at least half the 
clergy of his own Church against him and the great bulk of 
the laity. Especially was his party weak in the Parliament, 
which was gradually winning its way to power. But while 
Parliament detested Laud, it had not, as Mr. Tatham points 
out, any very definite ecclesiastical policy of its own. Its 
ecclesiastical policy was open to the highest bidder, as was 
shown by its acceptance of the terms of the Scots. Gradually 
it was driven into an uncompromising opposition to episcopacy, 
and its financial straits compelled it to turn its eyes to the 
alienation of Church property. In 1646 an Act was passed 
authorizing the sale of episcopal lands, and in 1649 the 
measure was extended to include the lands of Deans and 
Chapters. These Acts were of great importance, for they 
“created, in the persons of the buyers, a vested interest 
opposed to any settlement which did not confirm the abolition 
of episcopacy.” They sealed the doom of the reformers, for 
they made any compromise impossible with that large pro- 
portion of the English people which, for many reasons, was 
attached to the Church of England. 

Mr. Tatham first investigates the effect of Puritan rule on 
the parochial clergy. The ministry at the time was inclined 
to be overstocked and underpaid, though it may be questioned 
whether its material prosperity onan average was much lower 
than at the present day. If the clergy had less means, less 
was expected of them. Some of them had proved indif- 
ferent parish priests, and under the Puritan régime there 
arose a flock of petitions from parishioners against their 
ministers. Unfortunately “the conditions under which the 
petitions were made rendered it possible for any one who 
entertained a private grudge against his minister to use this 
most effective means of satisfying his vengeance.” A number 
of Committees bad to be created to deal with these petitions, 
and local bodies were appointed not only to hear appeals, but 
to encourage the bringing of them. Agents and informers 
set to work when, in Manchester’s words, “ parishioners were 
not forward to complain.” Any kind of charge was good 
enough in some places, One clergyman was accused of 
neglecting to repair his hedges; another of profaning the 
Sabbath day by bowling; and hearsay evidence seems to have 
been generally accepted. In these circumstances it is not to 
be wondered that much injustice was done, and we find the 
county of Dorset, in a published declaration, asking that it 
be no longer subjugated “to the boundless lusts and 
unlimited power of beggarly and broken Committees, con- 
sisting generally of the tail of the gentry, men of various 
fortunes and despicable estates, whose insatiate desires prompt 
them to continual projects of pillaging and stripping,” and 
to their “ Emissaries—generally the most shirking and cunning 
beggars that can be picked out of a county.” The number of 
sequestrations seems to have been between three thousand and 





* The Puritans in Power: a Study in the History of the English Church 
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three thousand five hundred out of the total of eight thousaud 
six hundred livings in England, 
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The Universities, as the clerical stronghold, were bound to 
receive the attention of the Puritan Government. Cambridge 
had a large Puritan element in it, but this did not save it 
from the sequestrations. Cromwell, from his old connexion with 
the place, seems to have done something to temper the wind. 
He had little sympathy with that section of his followers who 
desired to suppress all places of learning as hindrances to 
true religion. The Puritan nominees to University offices 
were by no means the boors that certain Royalist writers have 
painted them. Some of the Colleges seem to have flourished 
greatly under their régime, and Parliament showed itself 
zealous in making grants for the new University library. 
It is curious, by the way, to see how little the war inter- 
rupted the continuity of academic ties. Oliver Cromwell 
sent his son to St. Catherine’s in the days of the Laudian 
supremacy, and John Cosin in 1649 sent his son to the 
College from which he had himself been ejected. Oxford 
was more harshly dealt with, for it had been the stronghold 
of Laud’s party, and the King at one time had made 
it the seat of his Government. There were a good many 
expulsions, and honorary degrees and fellowships at All 
Souls were conferred on successful soldiers and sons of dis- 
tressed Parliamentarians who can scarcely be believed to have 
had any serious academic qualifications. There were many 
University reformers in those days, some of them wild enough, 
but the good sense of the Puritan leaders kept them in check, 
and when the Restoration came the University, after fifteen 
years of Puritan rule, was, on the evidence of Clarendon 
himself, “abounding in excellent learning and devoted to duty 
and obedience.” ‘The Government made considerable grants 
for University purposes, and the numbers of the Colleges were 
increased by a middle-class influx. Indeed, the Puritans 
at Oxford did what Laud had tried to do, and eradicated many 
old abuses. ‘Speaking generally,” says Mr. Tatham, “the 
general tone of life, if not the standard of scholarship, seems 
to have improved, and this is no slight justification of the 
Visitors’ work.” What suffered most severely under the rule 
of the Saints was not institutions but material property. The 
famous William Dowsing went through the Eastern Counties 
intent on abolishing everything that smacked of Popery. 
Images, brasses, stained glass, and carven monuments went 
down before his hammers. He had a wonderful scent for 
“ superstitious inscriptions,” and the journal of his doings is 
full of amusing entries. For example, at Hatley St. George, 
“there was written over a coat of armes, Will. St. George gave 
a Hide of Land in Haslingfield with his Daughter, to be Nun 
in Clerkenwell in the tyme of King Henry 2nd.” “ Which we 
burnt,” says Dowsing. 

Not the least interesting part of Mr. Tatham’s book is his 
study of religious freedom under the Puritans. There was 
none while the Presbyterians were in power, for toleration 
had no place in their creed. Liberty to them meant that the 
power of godliness “ would be eaten out by frivolous disputes 
and janglings ”—which was very much the view of William 
Laud. To them it seemed impossible that all doctrines 
should be true, and therefore a general toleration could only 
mean toleration of lies. They could not admit Cromwell's 
famous plea: “ Bethink ye in the bowels of Christ that ye 
may be mistaken.” But the triumph of Cromwell and the 
Army meant the triumph of Independent principles, such as 
were contained in the proposals presented to the King in 
1647. Overseas, in the colony of Maryland, we see this fine 
creed working freely, but in England there were historical 
and political reasons why toleration could not be general, and 
especially why Popery and Prelacy should be excluded from 
it. The Church of England, in Evelyn’s words, was “reduced 
to a chamber and conventicle, so sharp was the persecution.” 
There were local exceptions, however, where country clergy 
were allowed to use the Common Prayer or some modification 
of it. Some of the evicted clergy, like Fuller, succeeded in 
making their way back to the pulpit under the statute of 1641 
which gave parishioners liberty “to set up a lecture”—a 
statute which was passed as a blow against the Laudian 
system. When Cromwell became supreme, toleration was 
largely extended. To him liberty of conscience was a “ funda- 
mental.” “He that would have it,” he declared, “ought to 
give it.” He was prevented from extending toleration to 
Papists by political exigencies, but he reminded Cardinal 
Mazarin that even here his rule had made for leniency. 
With regard to the Church of England, he endeavoured to 








protect the moderate clergy, and in 1656 practically under. 
took that they should not be interfered with so long as they 
caused no disturbance. Men like Ussher, Hall, and Pearson 
continued their ministrations unmolested, aud on Ussher’s 
death we find Cromwell contributing £200 towards the 
cost of a public funeral at which the Church Burial Service 
was used. 





TWO WAR PAMPHLETS.* 


We desire to call the attention of our readers to two very 
useful pamphlets, one by Mr. G. W. Prothero, in which 
England’s duty and interest in the war are set forth, and 
the other an able delineation of Prussia’s Devilish Creed, by 
Mr. Thompson, the well-known Socialist publicist and editor 
of the Clarion. 

Mr. Prothero’s little pampblet deserves careful reading, 
He tells us how we are fighting (1) for our national honour; 
(2) for the independence of small States; (3) for the cause 
of Constitutional liberty and popular government; (4) for 
the cause of European peace as against militarism; and 
(5) for our national existence. We are very glad to see that 
Mr. Prothero points out that we must not rely upon the 
present enthusiasm as a constant factor in the situation 
By and by asense of weariness, and even of depression, may 
supervene owing to commercial anxiety and financial diffi. 
culties. Then we are sure to hear the cry of the “ stop-the- 
war” fanatics. “If we listen to that cry, if we budge an 
inch before a peace honourable and satisfactory to ourselves 
and our allies is secured, our ultimate fate is irrevocably 
sealed.” That, of course, is absolute truth. If we agree to 
a patched peace and end the war without security, we had 
better never have entered upon it, but have sunk into 
inglorious and shameful ease as a vassal State of Germany. 
We congratulate Mr. Prothero on a very able, simple, and 
unsensational exposition of the nation’s case. 

Mr. Alexander Thompson, in Prussia’s Devilish Creed, has 
put together a most useful little book, formed chiefly of quota- 
tions from the works of those whom we may term the infernal 
philosophers of Germany. These quotations must be read to 
be believed, so brutal, so cynical, so poisonous are they. No 
sensible man will, of course, object to the Germans hating us 
and wanting to take what we have got, for it is obvious that 
the Germans can easily persuade themselves that their pre- 
datory policy is in the nature of a crusade. They have only 
to blacken the character of those they wish to conquer to 
make themselves out as engaged in a boly war. When, how- 
ever, it comes to the Germans declaring that neither treaties 
nor alliances must bind them it is another matter. Here there 
is something which shocks the conscience of all human beings 
who have not brutalized their minds with an evil philosophy. 
The following is Mr. Thompson’s summary of Bernhardi’s 
teachings :— 

“Lastly, General von Bernhardi discusses the political expediencies 
of the business, and this is where his exposition of the Prussian 
moralities is most enlightening. He quotes his master, the great 
and good von Treitschke, as saying that ‘Frederick the Great was 
all his life long charged with treachery, because no Treaty or 
Alliance could ever induce him to renounce the right of free self- 
determination.’ He calls the great Frederick himself ‘our fore- 
most political teacher pace Bismarck,’ and quotes this expression 
of Frederick’s political honour: ‘There is no alliance or agree 
ment in the world that can be regarded as effective if it is not 
fastened by the bond of the common and reciprocal interests; if 
in any treaty the advantage is all on one side and the other gets 
nothing, this disproportion destroys the obligation.’ Having 
satisfied himself and his readers by this exalted authority that 
Trutk is a lie and Faithfulness mere folly, General von Bernhardi 
proceeded to discuss when and how war should be begun. The 
German policy should be, he said, ‘to overthrow the one antagonist 
before the other can actively interfere.’ But in order not toafford 
Russia any reason under the terms of her alliance to come to 
France’s help, the Prussian warrior-statesman ingenuously sug- 
gested : ‘ Let it then be the task of our diplomacy so to shufle the 
cards that we may be attacked by France, for then there would be 
reasonable prospect that Russia for a time would remain neutral. ... 
If we wish to bring about an attack by our opponents, we must 
initiate an active policy which, without attacking France, will so 
prejudice her interests or those of England, that both these States 
would feel themselves compelled to attack us.’ There is the true 
forecast and real Cause of the War.” 

Very effective is Mr. Thompson’s own comment on the way im 
which we refused, or rather the mass of English people 
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refused, to believe that the Germans did not take what we 
have called the Sunday-school view of the world :— 

« While Germany was writing and reading and getting madly 
drunk on these base incitements to violence and conquest, no man 
in all Britain—statesman, soldier, sailor, or thinker wer hed 
any offence or hurt to the German people. We were not even 
alert to 1 injury, for the vast majority stubbornly ref D ie 
the face of shrieking proof to believe that the admired land of 
Goethe, Beethoven, and Wagner would wage covetous war ; 
the kindred land of Shakespeare. Till the very last Acne ie they 
shut their eyes to facts and hungrily opened ti ease to every 
reassuring diplomatic lie.” 





THE POEM OF JOB.*® 


TuosE who have profited by Dr. King’s edition of the Psalms 
will know what to expect in his new version of the Book of 
Job. We find the same competent scholarship, the same 
independence of judgment, the same literary taste and feeling. 
The translation which he offers of the poem is divided into 
sections marking the several speakers and the progress of the 
argument, and a few notes are added upon points of special 
difficulty. To those who do not read Hebrew the repro- 
duction of the original metre should be interesting, though 
for the softness of their hearts they will probably confess that 
they prefer the cadences of our Authorized Version. Dr. 
King agrees with most modern scholars in regarding the 
Blibu episode as the work of a later writer, and he relegates 
it to an appendix. On the general question as to the solution 
proposed by the poem of the problem of suffering, Dr. King 
lays stress upon the fact that it is not the divine power, but 
the divine care, which is emphasized in the speeches of the 
Almighty, and that it is the recognition of this particular care 
for each creature, even for the foolish ostrich, which moves 
Job to repent of his rash words. When he goes farther and 
suggests that the divine speeches imply “a limitation self- 
imposed by God, making Him too a sharer in the struggle,” 
he seems to us to modernize too much, If we accept with 
Dr. King the prologue in heaven as an original part of the 
poem, we must recognize that its main purpose is to suggest 
that the sufferings of the just may be explica)le as a trial of 
their faith and patience. But this solution, though revealed 
to us, could not be revealed to Job, or faith and patience 
would not have their perfect work. What can be shown is the 
“infinite care” of the Creator for all His works, which 
carries with it his own case; and this vision of God’s loving- 
kindness is enough :— 
“By mérest héarsay I héard Thee, 

But néw mine éye hath séen Thee, 

Thérefore it is I l6athe (me), 

And repént in dist and dshes,” 
We congratulate Dr. King on a most useful and successful 
piece of work, - 





A NEST OF COMBATANTS.+ 


In Modern Mexico Mr. MacHugh has given us a book which, as 
it will be useful while Mexico remains in her present highly 
unsettled state, is likely to have a long life. Several of the 
ebapters originally appeared in the Daily Telegraph, but these 
have been rewritten and new matter has been added. As this 
new matter includes a sketch of Mexican history and much 
information upon the physical and economic features of the 
country, as well as the text of that little-regarded instrument, 
the Mexican Constitution, the reader has no need to seek 
information beyond the covers of the volume. Mr, MacHugh 
mentions two points on which he has formed a decided 
opinion—the administration and policy of President Madero, 
and the attitude of the United States Government towards 
General Huerta. President Madero, he holds, made the fatal 
mistake of thinking his countrymen ready for democratic 
government. His predecessor, President Diaz, had estimated 
them more correctly, and consequently had ruled them for 
thirty-one years—years which form the “brightest period in 
Mexican history since the country first became known to 
Europeans.” By the Constitution the Executive is responsible 
to the Legislature, while the Judiciary is supreme in its 
own sphere; but Diaz made himself supreme over Legisla- 
tare and Judiciary alike. The history of Mexico since his 
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resignation shows how little freedom is worth when it means 
only the rivalry of two military factions. So long as Diaz 
ruled there was peace, with, as its consequence, a great influx 
of foreign capital, and when he left office there was a large 
balance in the Treasury, which almost disappeared during the 
fifteen months’ reign of his successor. President Madero 
started with high professions of zeal for the Constitution. 
Bat a claim of this kind must rest upon freedom of election, 
and in Mexico freedom of election is neither known nor 
desired. The candidates are provided by the Government, 
and as the list is generally known beforehand nobody takes 
the trouble to go to the poll. President Madero did nothing 
to improve this system, and was chiefly occupied in finding 
posts for his vast host of dependents. 

Mr. MacHugh points out that if the United States Govern- 
ment were right in refusing to have any dealings with General 
Huerta, on account of his real or supposed share in the death of 
President Madero, they were equally bound to have no dealings 
with Sefior Carranza. There is a convenient law, in existence 
since 1862, and frequently put into execution, which condenins 
to death any one who takes part in a seditious movement. As 
every Mexican who has been in any way mixed up with politics 
has come within the purview of this statute, it serves the 
purpose of each party in turn. Consequently any attempt 
at a nice distribution of guilt among Federalists and Con- 
stitutionalists is doomed to failure in advance. The question 
that President Wilson should bave asked himself was not 
which party was the more to blame, but which party had 
the better chance of making good its claims. Mr. MacHugh 
thinks that if this principle had been acted on, General 
Huerta would have been recognized, and would probably have 
been able to bring about that lull in active warfare which 
passes for order in Mexico. 





PROFESSOR MACKAY AND THE NEW 
UNIVERSITIES.* 


THE Miscellany or Festschrift now before us is a highly credit- 
able product of one of the new Universities, published in 
honour of a very remarkable personality. Professor Mackay, 
who is now retiring from the Chair of History which he has 
occupied for thirty years in the University of Liverpool, is 
locally regarded as the principal founder of that institution. 
He has a still wider reputation as one of the chief inspirers of 
the new University movement, his advice and practical assist- 
ance having been much valued in other cities, such as 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and Bristol. “Ido not suppose,” one 
of his colleagues writes to us, “that any movement of the last 
few years will have more profound and important results. It 
practically means that a topping was put to the building left 
in such an unfinished state by the exclusive attention originally 
given to Board Schools, The generation which came out of 
such schools has got, I feel, to come back to the normal 
precisely by the creation of real Universities accessible to it, 
which will bring things back to the objective and the scholarly, 
and make a great difference even in politics. Anyhow, that is 
how we conceived our task here, and it is because Mackay 
has made us see it in that way.” The admirable address 
which Professor Mackay delivered at Liverpool in 1900, at the 
inaugural meeting of the Arts Students’ Association, on the 
subject of A New University, and which is now published in 
connexion with the close of his long and successful campaign 
in the cause of higher education, reminds us how inadequate 
a provision for true culture was made, till near the close of 
the nineteenth century, in the vast cities which sprang up so 
rapidly in the Industrial Age :— 
“In comparison with many on the Continent, or in Scotland, 
they are ill-provided. The establishment of independent and 
genuine universities is the work of our generation, a work that 
has only begun. We are engaged in a movement which has the 
future with it, the necessities of a nation, of an empire, of 
humanity in its bosom. ... Whatever else a university may be, 
it is wanted in a great city. The whole educational machinery 
of a city and district, all its professional life, their problems and 
interests, the museums, the galleries, the libraries, are so much 
idle capital tied up, when there is not on the spot an agent powerful 
enough to use, enlarge, and diffuse it.” 

In the appreciation of Professor Mackay which Sir Walter 
Raleigh—formerly one of his colleagues at Liverpool—prefixes 
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to the Miscellany, a striking picture is drawn of his intense de- 
votion to the task of building up the new civic University which 
has been evolved out of the modest local College. “It may 
truly be said that for years he thought of nothing else. I 
have known only one other man who had anything like his 
fierce insistence of mind; and that otber also left his impress 
on a whole community in India. To be able to think fora 
week, night and day, on a single subject, to mature a great 
scheme slowly in the oven of a mind which is never allowed to 
cool—this is a rare and wonderful talent.” Apart from the 
dynamic gift of this driving force, Professor Mackay’s most 
important contribution to the organization of the new 
Universities was the establishment of the Faculty system, 
as described in an address of 1897 which is reprinted as an 
appendix to the Miscellany. “He insisted on the organization, 
and the internal government, of Universities by Faculties, 
each under the headship of an elected Dean.” This ancient 
system, which had survived in Scotland, had been practically 
destroyed at Oxford and Cambridge by the influence of the 
Colleges. In the new Universities of America it was too often 
superseded by so-called “ business methods.” Its successful 
adoption in the modern Universities of England, with its result 
in the quickening and strengthening of their corporate 
academic life, is mainly due to Professor Mackay, who has 
worthily earned his place—not merely, as this Miscellany 
shows, in the affections of his colleagues and students—but 
also in the honourable roll of Britain’s greatest educational 
reformers, 





FICTION. 





THE PRICE OF LOVE.* 


Mr. Arnotp BENNETT, more fortunate than Homer, for 
whom “seven wealthy States” contended when he was dead 
“through which the living Homer begged his bread,” has Five 
Towns of his own on which, in the flower of his age and the 
mid-stream of popularity, he is able to draw for an inexhaustible 
supply of interesting and, we hope and believe, remunerative 
“copy.” Mr. Arnold Bennett’s attitude to his towns may be 
defined as one of loyalty tempered with detachment. He 
frankly admits their grime and gloom and the squalor of 
their surroundings, and he is fully alive to the angularity of 
their inhabitants and their lack of Southern grace and 
dignity. Nay, he goes much further in his mordant biography 
of Councillor Thomas Batchgrew, one of the principal 
characters in his new story :— 


“There are many—indeed perhaps too many—remarkable men 
in the Five Towns. Thomas Batchgrew was one of them. He 
had begun life as a small plumber in Bursley market-place, living 
behind and above the shop, and begetting a considerable family, 
which exercised itself in the back yard among empty and full 
turpentine-cans. The original premises survived, as a branch 
establishment, and Batchgrew’s latest-married grandson con- 
descended to reside on the first floor, and to keep a motor-car and 
a tri-car in the back yard, now roofed over (in a manner not 
strictly conforming to the building by-laws of the borough). All 
Batchgrew’s sons and daughters were married, and several of his 
grandchildren also. And all his children, and more than one of the 
grandchildren, kept motor-cars...... Nearly all of them had 
spacious detached houses, with gardens and gardeners, and patent 
slow-combustion grates, and porcelain bathrooms comprising every 
appliance for luxurious splashing. And, with the exception of 
one son who had been assisted to Valparaiso in order that he 
might there seek death in the tank without outraging the 
family, they were all teetotallers—because the old man, ‘old 
Jack,’ was a teetotaller. The family pyramid was based firm on the 
old man. The numerous relatives held closely together like an 
alien oligarchical caste in a conquered country. If they ever did 
quarrel, it must have been in private. The principal seat of 
business—electrical apparatus, heating apparatus, and decorating 
and plumbing on a grandiose scale—in Hanbridge, had over its 
immense windows the sign: ‘John Batchgrew & Sons.’ The sign 
might well have read: ‘John Batchgrew & Sons, Daughters, 
Daughters-in-law, Sons-in-law, Grandchildren, and Great-grand- 
children,” The Batchgrew partners were always tendering for, 
and often winning, some big contract or other for heating and 
lighting and embellishing a public building or a mansion ora 
manufactory. (They by no means confined their activities to the 
Five Towns, having an address in London—and another in 
Valparaiso.) And small private customers were ever complain- 
ing of the inaccuracy of their accounts for small jobs. People 
who, in the age of Queen Victoria’s earlier widowhood, had sent 
for Batchgrew to repair a burst spout, still by force of habit sent 
for Batchgrew to repair a burst spout, and still had to ‘call at 
Batchgrew’s’ about mistakes in the bills, which mistakes, after 
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much ar ent and asseveration, w i : 
In cike at tate prodigious pon Bec Pent yo ct ee 
failure on the part of the public to understand ‘where ali the 
money came from,’ the financial soundness of the Batchgrews 
was never questioned. In discussing the Batchgrews no bank. 
manager and no lawyer had ever by an intonation or a 
movement of the eyelid hinted that earthquakes had occurred 
before in the history of the world and might occur again, 
And yet old Batchgrew—admittedly the cleverest of the lot, save 
possibly the Valparaiso soaker—could not be said to attend assi. 
duously to business. He scarcely averaged two hours a day on 
the premises at Hanbridge. Indeed the staff there had a sense of 
the unusual, inciting to unusual energy and devotion, when word 
went round: ‘Guv’nor’s in the office with Mr. John.’ The 
Councillor was always extremely busy with something other thay 
his main enterprise. It was now reported, for example, that he 
was clearing vast sums out of picture- in Wigan and 
Warrington. Also he was a religionist, being Chairman of the 
local Church of England Village Mission Fund. And he was 4 
politician, powerful in municipal affairs. And he was a reformer, 
who believed that by abolishing beer he could abolish the poverty 
of the poor—and acted acco: ly. And lastly he liked to enjoy 
himself. Everybody knew by sight his flying white whiskers and 
protruding ears. And he himself was well aware of the steady 
advertising value of those whiskers—of always being recognizable 
half a mile off. He met everybody unflinchingly, for he felt that 
he was invulnerable at all points and eure of a magnificent 
obituary. He was invariably treated with marked deference and 
respect. But he was not an honest man. He knew it. All his 
family knew it. In business everybody knew it except a few 
nincompoops. Scarcely any one trusted him. The peculiar fashion 
in which, when he was not present, people ‘old Jacked’ him— 
this — - oo ee oy F @ man . - — Lastly, 
eve’ ew most 0 © Batchgrew i 
with ite head.” a 
Yet, as readers of his “ Five Towns” stories need not to be 
reminded, Mr. Arnold Bennett has a lively appreciation of 
the finer qualities which emerge in the grim environment 
of the Potteries, though he is hardly prepared to say with the 
Psalmist : “ Though ye have lien among the pots, yet shall ye 
be as the wings of a dove.” There is not much of the dove 
in Mr. Arnold Bennett’s heroines, but compared with Coun- 
cillor Thomas Batchgrew or Mr. Horrocleave—the ugliness 
of whose names harmonizes with their characters—they are 
angels of light. 

The Price of Love is in a measure a commentary on the old 
saying, coined no doubt to explain the unaccountable choice 
of many nice women, that a reformed rake makes the best 
husband. Rachel Fleckring came of a dubious stock. Her 
only brother, after luring a weak father into the paths of 
illicit moneylending, was obliged to leave his country for his 
country’s good. But Rachel herself was as straight as a dis, 
and, what is more, she was in the main a good judge of 
character. As the companion of old Mrs. Maldon, a widow 
in comfortable circumstances, she distrusted and disliked 
Councillor Batchgrew, Mrs. Maldon’s trustee. But though 
her intuitions were sound, she was at the mercy of her instincts, 
and the good looks, the honeyed tongue, and agreeable manners 
of Louis Fores, one of Mrs. Maldon’s two grand-nephews, 
blinded her to the warnings of those who knew his record 
Louis had been “fired out” of a bank for pilfering, dismissed 
by a subsequent employer for the same offence, and was 
engaged in precisely the same game when confronted with the 
opportunity of robbery on a large scale. By an extraordinary 
piece of the good luck which pursued him throughout bis 
devious career, Louis was technically guiltless of the crime. 
He stole his aunt’s notes when she was disabled by sudden 
illness, but, being suddenly interrupted by Rachel, threw them 
into a grate, where they were burned before he could recover 
them. Hence Louis was easily able to persuade himself of bis 
innocence, to forestall the insinuations of Mr. Batchgrew, 
and to secure the whole-hearted championship of Rachel, 
entering cheerfully on his inheritance of the rest of his grand- 
aunt’s fortune at her death. He marries Rachel, and the 
sequel is concerned with her gradual disillusionment as to the 
character of her husband, coupled with a progressive desire 
to retain his love. In the illness following a dangerous 
accident he makes a partial confession of his guilt, but sub- 
sequently contrives to allay her worst suspicions. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Maldon’s other grand-nephew, Louis's cousin Julian, 
confesses that on the same night he stole the other half of 
the missing notes, which he now restores. Julian is a boorish, 
truculent fellow, but there are no half-measures in his repent- 
ance, and Louis dexterously avails himself of the new situation 
to strengthen his own position. Finally, when Rachel bas 
been reconciled to her husband, he is once more threatened 
with exposure and ruin by the discovery of his peculations, 
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be rescued. by the compassion which his employer 

na es his wife. As for Rachel herself, she faced the facts 
without any illusions, yet in no spirit of misgiving :— 

«She would not deny that in some ways he was untrustworthy 

d might be capable of acts of which the consequences were 
ae terrible. His irresponsibility was notorious. And, 

i Impulsive herself, she had no mercy for his impulsiveness. 
As for his commonsense, was not her burning of the circular 
addressed to Mrs. Maldon a sufficient commentary on it? She 
was well aware that Louis’ sins of omission and commission might 
violently shock people of a certain temperament—people of her 

n temperament in particular. These people, however, would 
Sail to gee the other side of Louis. If she herself had merely 
heard of Louis, instead of knowing him, she would probably 
have set him down as undesirable. But she knew him. His 
good qualities seemed to her to overwhelm the others. His 
eharm, his elegance, his affectionatencss, his nice speech, his 
courtesy, his quick wit, his worldliness—she really considered it 
extraordinary that a plain, blunt girl such as she should have had 
the luck to please him. It was indeed almost miraculous. If he 
had faults—and he had—she preferred them (proudly and passion- 
ately) to the faults of scores of other women’s husbands. He was 
not a brute, nor even a boor nor a savage—thousands of savages 
ranged free and terror-striking in the Five Towns. Even when 
vexed and furious he could control himself. It was possible to 
share his daily life and see him in all his social moods without 
being humiliated. He was nota clodhopper; watch him from the 
bow-window of a morning as he walked down the street! He did 
not drink; he was not a beast. He was not mean. He might 
seatter money, but he was not mean. In fact, except that one 
sinister streak in his nature, she could detect no fault. There 
was danger in that streak. ... Well, there was danger in every 
man. She would accept it; she would watch it. Had she not 
long since reconciled herself to the prospect of an everlasting 
vigil? She did not care what any one said, and she did not care! 
He was the man she wanted; the whole rest of the world was 
nothing in comparison to him. He was irresistible. She had 
wanted him, and she would always want him, as he was. She 
had won him and she would keep him, as he was, whatever 
the future might hold. The past was the past; the opening 
chapter of her marriage was definitely finished and its drama 
done. She was ready for the future. One tragedy alone could 
overthrow her—Louis’ death. She simply could not and would 
not conceive existence without him. She would face anything 
but that.... Besides he was not really untrustworthy—only 
weak! She faltered and recovered. ‘He’s mine and I wouldn’t 
have him altered for the world. I don’t — him perfect. If 
anything wrong, well, let it wrong! I'm his wife. I’m 
his? A nd slightly raising hel eoulieed chin in the street, 
she thus undertook to pay the price of love, there was something 
divine about Rachel’s face.” 





Seeds of Pine. By Janey Canuck. (Hodderand Stoughton. 
6s.)—The writer of Seeds of Pine has in abundance the gift 
of words and the joy of them. She can make a sentence as 
round and sweet as you please. “The roses are in full blast, 
and all the way along I walk the earth ina fine rapture. On 
the hilltop there is a spread of blue hyacinths, like a torn veil 
that has been thrown to the earth. Here, in bewildering 
array, grow wild parsnips, feverfew, painter’s brash, mint- 
flowers, and lilies that flame riotously across the sheens and 
greens of the open ways.” She has, moreover, journeyed 
far afield in Western and Northern Canada, where few 
white women go, and has seen much, and has set down what 
she saw, in an intimate, personal way, curiously detached, as 
though for her own pleasure rather than for our edification. 
Indeed, her book would be altogether charming were it not 
disfigured by the use of archaistic phrases and by a madden- 
ing form of self-consciousness which finds its expression in 
an affected simplicity. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 





Messrs. Stevens and Sons have issued two valuable contribu- 
tions to the discussion of legal questions raised by the war. 
Mr. Leslie Scott has republished, under the title of Trading 
with the Enemy (2s. 6d. net), the paper on “ The Effect of War 
on Contracts” which he wrote for the Madrid Conference of 
the International Law Association last year, and has added 
some useful notes on those matters which are still in doubt as 
to the position of alien enemies in this country and as to con- 
tracts with enemies made before the war. Dr. A. Pearce 
Higgins publishes a timely essay—intended for this year’s 
Hague meeting of the International Law Association—on 
armed Merchant Ships (1s. 6d. net), in which he clearly shows 
that a merchant ship armed in self-defence may lawfully 
capture any assailant—if she can, 





We wish to recommend to our readers two pamphlets 
on the causes of the war which are of high interest and 
merit. Our Just Cause (W. Heinemann, Is. net) is 
a repertory of “facts about the war for ready reference,” 
aptly described as “ammunition for civilians.” It has been 
prepared under the auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute 
by a well-known Canadian Professor of History. Dr. J. 
Holland Rose brings his trained historical intelligence to bear 
on the question, Why are We at War? (W. Heffer and Sons, 
1d.), and adjures us never to make peace “ until Belgium is 
avenged, until France is made secure, and until the public 
law of Europe is vindicated.” We are glad to note that the 
Oxford account of Why We are at War (Clarendon Press, 
2s. 6d. net) is already in its fourth impression. 











Amongst miscellaneous publications relating to the war, we 
may mention Germany’s Great Iie (Hutchinson and Uo., 1s. 
net), in which Mr. Douglas Sladen performs the useful task of 
reprinting the semi-official German justification of the war, 
prepared by Herr Ballin and Prince Biilow under the 
title of The Truth about Germany, with all its misstatements 
corrected, paragraph by paragraph, in italics; The German 
Enigma (J. M. Dent and Sons, 2s. 6d. net), a translation of 
M. Georges Bourdon’s inquiry (on behalf of the Figaro) into 
Franco-German relations before the war, which throws much 
light on the present situation; The German Empire's Hour of 
Destiny, by Colonel H. Frobenius (John Long, 2s. net), which 
Sir Valentine Chirol describes as “the latest addition to the 
evidence” of our blindness to German ambitions; The Secrets of 
the German War Office (‘T. Werner Laurie, 2s. net), in which 
the notorious spy, A. Karl Graves, professes to betray his late 
employers, and tells a story which, whether veracious or not, 
is highly sensational; The Great War Book (Hodder and 
Stoughton, Is. net), a readable account of the origin of the 
war and notable facts about it, prepared by the Daily 
Chronicle; Who is Responsible? by Cloudesley Brereton 
(G. G. Harrap and Co., 7d. net), a sketch of Prussian 
militarism; The Russian Army from Within, by W. Barnes 
Steveni (Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. net), superficial but 
interesting—we note that many of our own troops wear an 
outfit “ strikingly like that worn by the Russian infantry”; 
Lord Kitchener, by H. G. Groser (C. Arthur Pearson, Is. 64d. 
net), a biography compiled in 1901 and now brought up to 
date; and They That Wait (James Clarke and Co., 6d. net), a 
cheering “message for war time” by Dr. J. H. Jowett from 
the text,“ They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength.” 





Messrs. G. Allen and Unwin have issued a timely reprint of 
The Franco-German War, 1870-71 (2ls.), translated from a 
well-known German work by the late Sir F. Maurice—the 
best account available to the non-military English reader. 





The interest which Americans take in Constitutional 
questions is indicated by their steady output of conscientious 
and learned monographs. Amongst recent works of this kind 
we may call attention to Dr. Gaillard Hunt’s history of The 
Department of State of the United States (Humphrey Milford, 
10s. net) which deals with foreign relations; Professor W. M. 
Sloane’s study of Party Government in the United States 
(Harper and Brothers, 7s. 6d. net), based on lectures which the 
author delivered at the Universities of Berlin and Munich 
during his tenure of the special Roosevelt Chair; Mr. Cardinal 
Goodwin's account of The Establishment of State Government 
in California (Macmillan and Co., 8s. 6d. net), dealing with 
the important period from 1846 to 1850; and Dr. A. C. Cole’s 
essay on The Whig Party in the South (Humphrey Milford 
6s. 6d. net), to which the Justin Winsor Prize was awarded by 
the American Historical Association in 1912, 





A History of England and Greater Brilain. By A. lL. 
Cross. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—In this brightly 
written and closely packed volume Professor Cross, of 
Michigan University, traces the development of the English 
people from the earliest times to the passing of the Home 
Rule Bill in 1914 Especial stress has been laid on “ those 
features which should be interesting to Americans.” 





In his valuable work on Sea Insurance (Macmillan and Co., 








14s. net) Dr. William Gow gives an autheritative statement 
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of the provisions of the Marine Insurance Act of 1906, together 
with a supplement consisting of the essential parts of the 
great leading judgments on which that Act was construeted. 





We are glad to notice such signs of the growth of a 
friendly spirit between Japan and the United States as may 
be deduced from Asia at the Door (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
6s. net), by Kiyoshi K. Kawakami. This study of the 
Japanese question in the United States and Canada is 
written with great moderation and good feeling, and is in 
itself a strong plea for the more kindly treatment of 
Japanese immigrants. In a short but striking preface Mr. 
Doremus Scudder urges that Japanese should be allowed to 
become naturalized citizens of the United States, and declares 
that “the question can be treated by Christian America only 
in one way.”——By Nippon’s Lotus Ponds (same publishers, 
Ss. 6d. net) is a pleasant little book in which Mr. Matthias 
Klein gives his reminiscences of missionary work in Japan. 





So much is heard just now of the subject with which it 
deals that many readers will be inclined to study Professor 
Rupert Stanley's Text-Book on Wireless Telegraphy (Longmans 
and Co., 7s. 6d. net). It is not very easy reading, but is 
up-to-date and scientific, and may be recommended to 
students. The illustrations are numerous and excellent. 





The Royal Stewarts. By T. F. Henderson. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 16s. net.}—The romantic history of the ill- 
fated House of Stewart has furnished Mr. Henderson with 
material for a very entertaining essay in what may be called 
collective biography. He does not, indeed, trouble himself 
much about Banquo or Pharaoh’s daughter, but he covers a 
period of more than six hundred years, from Walter Fitzalan 
to Cardinal York. We need not say that he is an entertaining 
writer and a trustworthy biographer. 





The October part of the New English Dictionary (Clarendon 
Press, 5s.) continues Dr. Craigie’s portion of the ninth volume, 
and covers the vocabulary from “Speech” to “Spring.” It 
contains 3,306 words and 16,733 illustrative quotations, as 
against 1,719 and 960 in the fullest of its predecessors. 





The Cambridge University Press has sent us the first 
volume (to 1485) of A Picture Book of English History (3s. 6d. 
net), compiled by Mr. 8S. C. Roberts. It represents an 
excellent idea well carried out, and aims at supplementing the 
teaching of history by a wealth of illustrations taken partly 
from contemporary sources and partly from photographs of 
historical sites and buildings in their present state. 





We can only record the issue of the eleventh volume of the 
encyclopaedic Cambridge History of English Literature (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 9s. net), which deals with the period 
of the French Revolution in the same spirit of broad and 
accurate scholarship as characterized previous volumes. 


Admirers of George Meredith who do not possess the 
Memorial Edition of his works will be glad to know that 
Mr. A. Esdaile has reprinted his useful and accurate Chrono- 
logical List of George Meredith's Publications (Constable and 
Co., 6s. net) from the twenty-seventh volume of that edition. 





The revised edition of Mr. A. E, Aspinall’s excellent Pocket 
Guide to the West Indies (Duckworth and Co., 5s. net) 
describes one of the most fascinating of holiday trips. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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Aitken (E. H.), Concerning Animals and other Matters ...(J, Murray) net 6/0 
Bailey hf E. EA The pew of Love and Death, cr 8V0 ..........:cc0eseeses Nash) 6/0 
Barber (W. A,), The Morning of Life, cr | Sppienapilteses (C. Hi. Kelly) net 2/6 
Barnes (J. it), Forty Years on the Stage, 8vo ......... (Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
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Boisragon (A. M.), Jack Scarlett, Sandhurst Cadet, cr 8v0 ...........(Seeley) 5/0 
Bowen oe Prince and Heretic, er me « “( ethuen) 6/0 
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Burrows (B.), The Law of Income Tax Eelating to Business Profits, 8vo 
(Sweet & Maxwdll) net 5/0 





Carr (J. C.), Coasting Bohemia, 8vo .. — ‘a 
Carrick (V.), More Russian Picture Tales, oblong ‘ae... “3 - 108 
Chambers (B. W.), The Hidden Children, cr 8vo .... a6 
Champueys (A. M.), The Recoiling Force, cr 8vo.. ¥ se 
Chester (G. B.), Cordelia i, Eis 2 
Clarke (E.), Problems in the Accommodation and Hefraction a ot thea = ad 
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28 
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Cole (D.), New Beginnings and The Record: P. 8 36 
Conall (ht ts n heim a ad <a icaaaaiinae penny ~ = @ ign) a in) et P4 
‘ore nnocen er Fancy and His Fact ‘ion 
Cressy (E.), Discoveries and Inventions of the 20th is Com ~— "yy uahtca) ad 
Crommelin (M.), The Pink Lotus, ¢F BVO ...cccscsesssesse.«. oat a ae 
Cule (W. E.), Rodborough School, Cr 8V0......css0seseeeeesseee: (Pilgrim Press) 3% 
Dare (P.), Kitty in Fairyland, 8vo. -- (Routledge) net 2g 
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estin, . tes, Svo... Bl | 
Flew 5S Saints o! , cr 8vo aw, ditgiwooy net 4 
France a tie The Revolt of the. (OS ON peaeer eens 60 
Frazer (J. The Anatomy of the Human Skeleton, 4to (Churchi ) 219 
Friel (A. in) Obiter Scripta: Throat, Nose, and Ear, cr 8vo es net 26 
i ~ dy .) and Salisbury (E, J.), An Introduction to the of 
exceed Bell 
Goddard (H. Hi.), Feebiemindedness, 8vo “(at (et tie 
Graham (N.), Love Songs, cr 8¥0 ........cccccscesessserers net 
Gray (W. F.), Some Ol Scots Judges, Svo . ) net 
Green (A. V.), Australian Sermons, Cr 8V0..........cceseseesssees ( net 
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Hada’ The Last of His ain, cr 8vo 
Halliday (G.), Facts and Values, 8vo .................0+ 
Hamilton (M.), The Woman who Looked Back, cr 





Hadath (G. +) te Never Say Die, cr 8vo 





Hawks (E.), The Boys’ Book of Astronomy, cr 8vo..... 

Head (F. D.), Company Case La Vd 
Henslow (G. W.), @ Sundial Book, 8y , net 
Hill (H.), Sir Vincent's Patient, * tro. & Loo 
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Hodgetts (E. <= - Life of Catherine ‘the Great of Russia (Mothee 
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Lang (J. of Nelson, cr 8vo _........... (Jack) 
Lyman (' i The Spectroscopy of the Extreme Ultra-Violet, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 
McClure (S. $.), My Autobiography, cr SW0...........csssseseeeeee (J. naan) net 10% 
McFee (W.), Aliens, cr 8vo. (E. Arni 6p 
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Mills (J. P.), From Existence to Life, 8r0 (Fifield, oat 5a 
Mitton (G, E.), Round the Wonderful World, 8Vo .............00000.+ (Jack) net 78 
7 (L.), The Romance of hy Stars, cr 8v0............... (L. N. Fowler) net 28 
Nunn my P. ), The Teaching of Algebra, including eee cr 8vo 
ngmans) 7, 
Onions (O.), Mushroom Town, cr 8760 ........c.csceeeeees (Hodder & Stoughton) Hs 
Oxford Aig Sag Si 8vo. (Simpkin) net 28 
Page (J.), J © Hero of Burmah, Cr 8V0.......06..0-csseeceeseseesees (Seeley) 28 
Parrott (E.), The Pa ageant of English Literature, roy Svo .....(Nelson vat 6a 
Parry arry (G. -), Ainslie Gore: a Sketch from Life, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 60 
Pastor's Wife (The), by the author of “Elizabeth and her German 
Garden,”’ cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 68 
Plater (C. , The Priest and Social Action, cr 8vo............... (Longmans) net 36 
Priestly (B. E.), Antarctio Adventure: Scott’s Northern Party, 8vo 
(Unwin) net 150 


Purvis (J. E.) and Hodgson (T. B.), The Chemical Examination of Water, 
Sewage, Foods, and other ubstances, ae (Camb. Univ. Press) net 

— (W. F.), Highways and Byways in Lincolnshire (Macrillen} net 58 

Reid (8. J.), John and Sarah, Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, 1660- 
PITA: SOU niinesnicnercensenenicsieiennnnnsneinentgaaemennnanseneninimatnietennasensen (J. Murray) net 169 

Richardson (O. W.), The Electron Theory of Matter, 8vo 

(Camb. Osten Press) net 180 
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Rowles (W. F.), The Garden under Glass, cr 8vo ..(Bichards) net 68 
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Sackville (Lad. > e Dream Pedilar, 4to (Simpkin) 
St. Paul (H.), A J = “ot the First Two Campaigns of the Seven Years’ 

Wee telneeumecientniinniamenantnimnincinmemimansel (Camb. Univ. Press) net 69 
Sanderson (E. ), Stories of Great P: , cr 8vo. .(Seele: 


Schofield (Mrs. 8. B.), Tahoe dy Mistake, cr 8vo 
Sidgwick (A. H. . The Promenade Ticket, cr 8vo ae 
Smith (H. P.), The o~-7 of Israel, 8V0..........-.... wT. ) 
Stanford (Sir C. V.), Pages from an Unwritten Diary, 8vo (BE. Arnold) net 128 
Strang (H.), A te Not ay at Arms, cr 8yvo. (H. Milf 60 
Strang Gr); hw mn Man of the Mountain, cr Svo ............... (H. Milford) 36 
coy braham Lincoln, 8vo (Methuen) 78 
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Temple (W.), Studies in the Spiritand Truth of Christianity, cr 
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Westerman (P. F. Fi, The Dreadnought of the Air, cr 8v0 ......... (Partridge) 69 
Widdowson (T. W.), Notes on Dental Surgery and Patholog: on net 106 
Widtsoe (J. A.), Principles of Irrigation Practice, cr 8vo Glacmi an, 78 
Wilman (S. V.), Games for Playtime and Parties, folio............... Jack) 
Woolf (L.), The Wise Virgins, cr 8vo. = x 
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LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATIERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


























BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND oLoons 
APPOINTMENT | »,2b70¢, Grand Prizes and ly Grand Prise a arario 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and 
TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize a a 
Astronomical tora, Chronographs, 


Ships’ Com \° 
KEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 








TRADE MARE. Gi Strand, or 4 Royal Exchango, © 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 

HOLEORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEE2......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID -.-.1.$100,000,000. 

BLAINE PAID 
GREEN and ABBOTT. 





Tol: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
$500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 

HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
Cerrard FADRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED. 








473 GKFORD STREET, W. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


YMM GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Regquired, an EX- 
HEAD-MASTER or PROFESSOR to take charge of this Dual School 
of 150 pupils during the absence of the Head-Master on my wom? Saiary 
4 a yn - i —_ 7D ~t , q 
at the rate of £300 per annum, non resideut.— Ap) oh ag hh ee wis. 
© viaersmoor, Lymm, Cheshire. Hon. Clerk to the Governors, 
30th September, 1914. 
qa es , .7 » 7 
= —LPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOD, 
i DABLEY DALE, DERBYSHIRE. — WANTED, January, 1915, 
MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, to teach Mathematics up to Scholarship 
rd, Degree aud Trainiug essential Experience desirable. Commencing 
‘, (residential).—Applications shoud be sent in at once to the HEAD- 


miavry £7: 
COUNCIL. 








MISTRESS. liheeatiiettaaiaiaiaaaiaiiaaale — 
BeAr eEss MUNICIPAL 
PUPLIC oa y 4 his Setod, 
Ss NT MASTERS are required for this Schoo 
To be 25 to 20 years of age, unmarried, graduates of Oxford 
or Cambridge University and possess experience of class-teaching generally, 
since the work of the School covers the requirements of the Cambridge Local 
Examination, Preliminary, Junior, aud Senior. ee : 
Salary, Taels 250 per mensem without allowances, except participation in 
the Superaunnation Fund and free medical attention under agreement for 
three vears with increase if the agreement is renewed. The value of the Tael 
at present rate of exchange ie about 2s, 4d., but is liable to fluctuation. 
First-class passage is provided and half pay during voyage. 
Further particulars of these appointments may be obtained of the Council’s 
Agents, to whom all applications should be sent at once. — 
68 Fenchurch Street, JOHUN POOK & CO., 
London, E.C. Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council. 
October, 1914, 


Us vensiry COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
ANG . 
(A constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
HISTORY. 

Applications and testimonials should be received not later ¢han October l4th 
by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

September 4th, 1914, JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A, 


TOMEN’S SETTLEMENT. 


The Committee of a Settlement in the North of England, at which there are 
resident and nou-resident Students, desire a RESIDENT WARDEN from 
the frst of January next. Applicants with University Honours prefered, and 
ezperience in the orgavization of Social Work essential. Salary £100 per 
aovum, with residence.—Write, sending credentials, to Box “ 'T886,” LEE and 
NIGHTINGALE, Advertising Ofices, Liverpool, on or before the first of 


Norember next. 
ANCASTER GIRLS’ GRAMMAR -JSCHOOL. 
WANTED, at once, DOMESTIC ECONOMY MISTRESS. Cookery and 
Needlework essential, Salary £35, risiag to £130, according to the Lancashire 
County Council scale of salaries for teachers in recognized Secondary Schools, 
Forms of application and scales of salarics may be obtained from the under- 
ed. GEO, H. MITCHELL, 
Clerk to the Governors, 











Education Department, 
Town Hail, Lancaster. 
7th Uctober, 1914. 


GHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE LIBRARY 
AND PICTURE GALLERY, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 





The Governors invite applications for the post of KEEPER of the Printed 
Books and Pictures at the Shakespeare Memorial Library and Picture 
Gallery, which will be vacant in January, 1915. 

dutics include work in connexion with the organizing of the 
Shakespeare Festivals, and preference will be given to a Graduate of one of 
our Universities. 

Applications should be addressed to the undersiyned, from whom further 
Particulars may be obtained. C, LOWNDES, Secretary. 

kespeare Memorial ‘| heatre Association, 
October, 1914, 


TORTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—THE COUNTY SCHOOL, 
WHITBY.—An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is required as soou as possible to 
take charge of the Preparatory Class in the above-named Secon School. 
ihe pupils to be taught are Girls and Boys between 8 and 11 age, and 
the Mistress appointed should be able to give a thorough -round prcpara- 
tion on modern lines for the higher Forms of the School. A Degree is desirable, 
and good training or experience essential. Salary £100 per annum, rising by 
S annually to £150, subject to satisfactory service.—Applications, stating age 
and experience, with co of three recent testimonials, should be sent before 
£4th October, 1914, to R. W. WHITE, Solicitor, Whitby. 
NGINEERING PUPIL.— Vacancy will occur shortly 

for preminm Pupil in Works and Offce of a Member of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers. Age under 18. Preferably from Publie School, 
Good education essential,—Box No. 208, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

















LECTURES, &c. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH EOAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 


indergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 


- Montefiore ; See., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 


IBBERT LECTURES ON RELIGION IN CHINA. 


The FOURTH COURSE of the New Series of Hibbert Lectures will be 
given by H. A. ALLEN, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Chinese in the University 
of Cambridge, on “ CONFUCIANISM AND ITS RIVALS.” 

The Course will consiet of Eight Lectures, and will be delivered in Univer- 
sity Hall (Dr. Williams’ Library), Gordon Square, W.C., an Fridays at 5 p.m., 
October 16th to December 4th, Admission free, without ticket. Syllabus will 
be sent on receipt of postcard addressed to “‘ HIBBERT SECRETARY, 
University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C.” 

Nearest Tube Statious: Euston, Goodge Street; British Museum, Russell 
Square. Gordon Square is between Russell Square aud Duston Square. 





Ms DREWRY will begin ber Autwnn Term of 
: Lectures and Lessons on English Language and Literatu on 
Wednesday, October Mth, at 11.15 a.m.: Course on Shakespeare's "Pape, 
devoting two meetings to each play, and onthe game day, at 7.45 pan.: Course 
on various Poets and Poems, Visiters will be welcome at the first Lecture of 
each Course.—143 King Henry's Road, N.W, 


‘T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUIIION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subject for 1914-15, 
“ Architecture’’), Essay Class (Subject for 1914-15, “* Browning's Poetry”), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Sciemce, &c. The Classes, under 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, ane conducted by 
Experienced Tutors of hich University attcinment, who work in direct communt- 
cation with Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees from 12s. per term, 
—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 


Optra git HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACUERS, 
ized Ly the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Trai » 
Princiyal: Miss CATHERINE 1, DODD, BLA, 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Leachers’ Diploma; the Oxford 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses, Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£4 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. n fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus trom The Principal. 


== PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESER, 

















Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGL DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


EWLYN AND PENZANCE—A School under the 
direction of NORMAN GARSTIX, R.B.C., for Drawing and Painting 
from the Life, also for Landseape-—For Particulars apply to Miss E. 
RLASE, The Coomte, Penzance. 
THE STUDIO REOPENS NOVEMBER 2@xn. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A, receives 
pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 


(Special entry), &c. Large mocern houre, within 206 yards of Ben. Each pupil 
has eeparate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling Houre, Mancr Road, Bournen outh. 

















RIVATE TUILTION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 2 or 3 pupils, Back- 
ward or delicate Loys (14 to 17) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds. 
French and German. University Entrance and other Preliminary Examina- 
tions. Home life; eilicient supervision, One immediate vacancy. 
HERINGHAM—MR. R. K. WEATHERELL, B.A., 
receives PUPILS over 14 years of age, to os for Universities, 
London Matric.,&c. Careful supervision of work and gizmes. Best references. 


GIRLS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., MLP. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mre. ALEXANDER. ‘The Steff corsiste of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every trench of Physical 
Treimng, including a Swedish Mistress from the Koyal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are tramed as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Furtber particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


fMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Roed, Bedford.—Principal, Mises STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to Lecome Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extende over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hyviene, Dancing, Rockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ARIS HOME SCHOOL in HAMPSTEAD.—First rate 

FRENCH TEACHERS and PROFESSORS: only Freach spoken, 
Healthy situation near the Heath. Term began October 2nd.—Mile, 
EXPULSON, Kossmore, Fawley Road, West Hampetead. 


}DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
24 BAGLEY BROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MA, 
Preparation for the Universities; ving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c., fom Mr. H. EEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 


Birmingham. en 
S T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Henad-Mistrere—Mies LUCY SILCOX, 

Autumn Term begen September 28rd and ends December 22nd. a 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE-— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
ege).—F irst-rate Mocern Education, Premises specially built for a School, 
Large Playing-fields and hink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
é&c. Autumn Term began Tuesday, Sept. 22nd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1015. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
cu modern tines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Healthy situation. ‘lennis, hockey, &c. _ 



































(AREENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apyly to the Head. Mistresses ! — MOLTKEOX, M.A. 


Good medern education combived with country life, 


New buildings in 





tion 


concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


grounds of 12 acres. 





Healthy situation in high position, 
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QOzvsen EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
34 DENISON HOUSE, _ WESTMINSTER, | LONDON. 


hone: Victdria 3319, ) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, OL, PARKSTON} E RSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A, Grarmscrn Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. ma, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a y 
at limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken. 
te premises. Fees £60, 
Bepee Connell will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOC SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCase 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 





OODARD SCHOOL, 8. ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROM. | 


LEY.—Public Chasch, of England School for GENTLEMEN'S 
DAUGHTERS at moderate fees. -houses; beautiful 
country ; pure bracing air; Drill and Games _ extensive ee fields, 
———— for University ; Oxford and Cambridge J oint Board 
Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needle. 
work, "Children received from seven years of age; younger girls under 
care of Trained Nurse. Inclusive fee from 66 guineas.—Head-Mistress, 
MARCIA BICE, M.A. 


genie SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on ication to ion to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BI — a > ee SEPTEMBER 24th. 
Tel.: raysho' 





eS 


I PS WICH § CHO Oy, 
Physical and Chemical Laboratories, Workshop, Armoury, teen? 
} gy ae a pie on on De ~_ eed ee, Examine 

ion ovem| ‘or partieu a to the M: 
WATSON, M.A» School House, Ipswich.» 225 


_ hphtenantonee PARK, near READING 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, fog 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. we unds, high above the Tham, 
- Head Master, C. L EVANS, MA. Oxon. mies. 


i EY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


mn Be =~ near A.J =e Leavin Sictamtiige. Extensive 
a ields—Swimming . e erm uraday, 2lst 
1915. Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, eet 


JS he ett ts COLLEGE, HERTFORD. SCHOLAR. 
SHIP EXAMINATION, November 10th, llth, 12th, 194, TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £50 to £25 per annum. Three 




















ry Sry X ene pees for sons of clergymen, For particulars apply 
aoubahovE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 


Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Co 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS » annually in JUNE. 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Brom 
Sgrove, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
C, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Lif ccesstul tion ad Senior School and for 





e. Su 


Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for 
undsr the age of 10, Junior for boys 105 to 13° and Senior 1570" tek ae 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-M ER 





ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An Entrance 
Scholanship Examination for Boys under “ on December 11th, 1914 
will be held on December ist, 2nd, and 3rd.—For particulars apply to the 





HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
BESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


E facility f ion for the Universities if 

Pa FAP, a and Bee aT Apny PRINCIPALS. 

ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

School for (Gizle Pay! situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, En —~¢ -- of children from — Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SAL. 


ALLASEY GRA GE SCHOOL, "WALLASEY. 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
sence on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
} F from pans Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose are abroad.—For Prospectus apply tothe SECRETARY 
at the School. os os 381 Liscard. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
odern education on Publio School eee. Ly for Oxford and 














Cambridge aan aie Prel and other Examinations. 
Extensive grounds, playing fields, and da - ms gy = oe to £75 per annum, 
—Prospectus on ap hovion to the HEAD-MISTRE 

IGHFIELD, poxeEY We BE WATFORD. 

Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three on application to Principal, 
AUTUMN TERM closes December 23rd. 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good py for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
ch, as well as full range of es one subjects, boarding fees 


SECRETARY. 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE Nye he OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. & 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps, New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &o, Exhibi 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartm jpecial ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; unis the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epile Terms 308. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAM McDOUGALL, The Galena, Alderley Edge. 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 





oor, § 








wy ome ~— of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Boyal 

Navy. . es 1 be forwarded (without ee to interested parents — 

a . a E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
ondon, 





FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL— 
Bev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A. Oriel Con ‘Oxon. (late M. Taylors’ and 


Caters Brit. Cha) — and Mr. T, M.A. Cantab., 11th Sen. Opt, 
sooavee, PUPILS for Us ant &e. ,Examinations, Business and General Education, 
Languages. ood laboratories. 





and liberal diet; ‘tee &e. ., in own ‘queaniine sea- 
thing.—For Prospectus po 4 te ain ROBERTS, Principal, 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GI GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 





Jali. 


SWitaa’ D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 
) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: 
xford, Prepares for br lish Publie Schools. French strong subject 
racing climate, Altitude 3, feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL, under the same 
pone EN as the above. Young people received during holidays. 





standard of work are high. Modern , Literature, and Music 
ties, Very careful attention given to a and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. § advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games. References kind] r- 
mitted to Rev. B. Baring-Go th, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. B: 7: 
Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and many o .— Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 

History, Oxford (formerly Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bra air from Downs and Sea, 

Special care given to individual development. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc, In 1914 B.H.S. been. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold M 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
ate — ree ne and Voice dag a ae 45 onnns ing Sea 
i References.—For Prospectu 
PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, ‘Yorkshire. ——e — 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open § Scholarships £60 to £10, and 

gonasees for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 

ormation, yppely te = Head-Master, the Kev, F, ps W. LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or to the RSA 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General education combined with thorough atts 8 in 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and - subjects essential for “Farming, 























Fm and the Colonies. Ren care backward or delicate boys. fealthy 
Particulars, ¥F. JENKI B.A. Cantab. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). Motor 


from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding houses 
(1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 feet above with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full articulars from Rev. W. W. 


HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the Clerk, 53 Palace 
NVAL, 


street, Westminster, S.W. 





HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
The Exv. T. M. BROMLEY and A. L. GASKIN, Esq., receive 
pupils for the Army, Universities and other Examinations. Many 


successes during the last fifteen years, Army candidates received a 
seduced terms during the 


ar. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic ee, Six Months’ Coarse from 
THLANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES G1 South Melton Street, W. 
r\YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words. 
matic Work, es —e- 
Accuracy an Soe return guarant ighest testimonials. 

NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Boot, Ilford, Essex. 
Special 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, 9d. per 1 000 words. 
discount for large orders and regular work, ent work executed and 
delivered same day as received.—Apply, MANAGER, tthe Crown Typewriting 
and zi planting my Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannoa 
etree 














—— 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCI ES. 


DUCATION. — Reliable advice concerning SCHOOLS, 
TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES can be obtained, free of 


a from Messrs. 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford 
Street, London, w. 


“ASSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, a co. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
invite applications from qualified ladies who 4 looking for posts as 
— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
am 11168. 
Prospectuses < » forwarded gratis on ogptenls on. 
CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


v v Yr \f 
YON es EDUCATION for GIRLS in ENGLAND 

Several Principals of Continental Schools for Girls are arranging 4 
carry them on in this country temporarily, exactly on the usual lines. Paren' 
desiring special Continental Educational Facilities for their Daughters can, 08 
giving particulars of their requirements, fees, &c., have further information, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, from 

Messrs. GARBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
Educational Agents, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, w. 
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v H o FOR GIRLS AND no UNIQUE a to-tet 
TON, having an intimate, . and up-to-date 

Messrs. J. & J BES ? SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
hnowlouge © their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 


" id reuts in 
= ling aaa Pu particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 


establishments. children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
PARENTS Jys of establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
rx UAGES, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. i ‘ 
DU INS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con 
‘REDUCTIONS of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
= “*phone, write, or call, J. J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
nl Street, London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Ceutral. 


pemaenctr reese bees 
GcHooLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN UNITED 
KINGDOM.—Parents are supplied with prospectuses and help in 
jection FREE OF CHARGE. Please state pupi 3’ ages, locality preferred, 
- roximate school fees. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 
Begent Street, W. Est. 1858. _ eM 
NNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality me- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 











— “XTC . 
O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO BECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
feaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated. MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE. 
Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths, Clay Packs, Massage, 
Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleepi in Air 
ta, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department 

for Delicate Children.—Apply for Llustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Bilhiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 








NFORMATION as to Wills, Pedigrees, Lawsuits, Registers 

of Birth, Marriage, Death, &c., of any date.—GEORGE SHERWOOD, 

#27 Straud (by Temple Bar), London. 

THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fleecy and gives 

lasting wear. It is pure Wool, yet guaranteed unshrinkable. A far 

greater choice of texture and sizes is offered than in shops,—Write for 
patterns direct to Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

180 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1599,—P.R.H.A,, Broadway Chambers, Westmiyster. 


YOCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
J Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household. 
Annihilates Leetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, 1s. 34., 2s. + 4s, 6d,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crockesmoore Road, Sheflield, 


APPEALS. 


YHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
‘ PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Auzanr Memonrzat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parroxs: H.M. Tur Krxa. 

READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their vormal income, or who are wishful to provide 
snuuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
perticulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

Donors areabie by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
tudiminished life interest on their capital. 

To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 

Treasurer: ‘Tur Ean. oy Harnuwny. Secretary: Gopyrer H. Hamitton. 




















THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
CB&VECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the neeceand safety 
Cf the Country and the § mpire, and improve the moral and 


Fhysical condition of the pecpie by bringing about the 
adoption cf Universal Military Training for Home Defonce. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

re 2e 4, 2 «s. d. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 0| Members ... w0 os ss oo» 1010 0 
a ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon, Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 © 0] Associntes, with Literature 

Members... .. ... ... 2 2 6) em@ dourmal ... ac co os 0 

The Subscription of Ladies 2nd Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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No Rise in Prices Yet 


WING to the War leather is dearer and the prices of boots will have 
to go up in the near future. Meanwhile, the Lotus manufacturers, 
who are making no change in prices so long as their reserve stock of 

leather lasts, take this c pportunity to advise purchasers that it is more 
prudent to buy at normal rates now than to wait longer aud pay more, Duy 
now and pay now. Ready money is needed by dealers and manufacturers 
alike, in the one case to replenish stocks, in the other to keep workers on 
full-time wages, and so preserve the steadiness of trade. Therefore to buy 
at once and to pay at once is both prudent and patriotic. 

Lotus are obtainable in every district from duly appointed agents. 

Les prix des chaussures Delta et Lotus sont les mimes qu'avant la déclaras 
tion de la guerre, 


Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Delta 
and Lotus Shoes 







Lotus 25/- 


No. 461 French Calf, blacking leather 
uppers, oak bark tanned English solcs. 











Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 
FOR THE TROOPS 


From all quarters we hear the same simple 
request “SEND US CIGARETTES” 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 


It would be well if those wishing to 
send Cigarettes to our Soldiers would 
remember thoso still in Great Britain. 
There are thousands of Regulars and 
Territorials awaiting orders, and in 
sending a present now you are assured 
of reaching your man. 
Supplies may be obtained from the usual 
trade sources and we shall be glad to 
furnish any information on application. 


TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will 
(through the Proprietors for Export 
the British-Amorican Tobacco Co., Ltd. 
be pleased to arrange for supplies 
of this world-renowned Brand to be 
forwarded to the Front at Duty Free 

ates. 


John Player & Sons, 


Castle Tobacco Factory, 
Nottingham, 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
(ot Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
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Other belligerent nations may 
suffer from unemployment. 


In Belgium alone there has been created 
a whole nation of unemployed. 


In other countries trade 
and industry are dislocated. 


In Belgium they have come to a 
complete standstill. 


Out of a population of eight millions, seven millions are under the heel of the invader. Railwaymen are 
starving, for railways have ceased to work. Office clerks are starving, for banks and offices are closed. Public 
officials are starving, for no salaries can be paid. The Belgian Government is beleaguered in Antwerp. Journalists 
and printers are starving, for newspapers and books have ceased to appear. Mill-hands and coal-miners are 
starving, for mills and coal-mines and ironworks are closed. It is true that the Germans have reopened the 
gigantic gun works of Cockerill, and have even offered the Belgian ironworkers an increase of wages of 50 per cent, 
But I doubt whether the 15,000 ironworkers of Cockerill will be induced by this diabolical bribe to manufacture 








the German guns which will mow down their Belgian brethren. 
A few days ago KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM, in the course of an interview, was dilating on 


the recent barbarities committed by the enemy. 


I pointed out to his Majesty that retribution was coming, that 


victory was near at hand. His Majesty's confidence in the final issue was as absolute as my own, but no 
anticipation of a final victory could comfort him in the present universal distress of his subjects and the appalling 


ravages of the war. 
Let us, therefore, not be afraid of doing too much. 


have fought, they are still fighting, the battles of Great Britain. 
to those who were first in suffering, and who are suffering most, and who will suffer longest. 


“When victory comes to our arms, what will remain of my miserable people ?” 


Let us not discriminate in our charity. The Belgians 
If there is to be priority, let priority be given 
If the British 


and American people and the British and American Governments are not going to help, who will help? As long 


as German occupation lasts, there is no Belgian Government to appeal to. 


Until the Teutonic invader is expelled 


from Belgian territory, the Belgian people are under the sole protection of, and dependent on the sole generosity 


of, their British and American brethren. 


We are giving the following extracts from messages and letters which Dr, Sarolea has received on behalf of 
the “Everyman Belgian Relief and Reconstruction Fund” :— 


From Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON :— 


“I hope that a generous response will still be made to Dr. 
Sarolea’s eloquent and renewed appeal for the Belgian Relief 
Fund. Dr. Sarolea has a double right to speak of the crime and 
tragedy in Flanders, for he has not only seen it happening but 
foreseen it before it happened. In his book on ‘The Anglo- 
German Problem’ he contemplated, along with many other things 
that have since come true, the recent violation of Belgium, though 
I do not suppose he contemplated its being anything so infernal 
as what his eyes have seen in Antwerp and along the Belgian 
roads. But, apart from all personal claims, there is a particular 
urgency and importance in the cause he pleads: and I for one 
should say, with a full sense of responsibility to the many just 
claims on us all, that if any charity has to suffer, it ought not to 
be this one.” 


From Monsignor R. H. BENSON :— 


“Tam delighted to hear that you are making this appeal on 
behalf of Belgium, especially since your connexion with Belgium 
and England will go far to make the appeal a success.” 


From LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON :— 


“TI glady respond to your wish. Of all the crimes committed 
by the authors of the present war, the wanton invasion and 
sacking of Belgium appears to me to be the most shameful. Of 
all the sufferings inflicted upon innocent persons, those of the 
Belgians have been the most pitiful and harrowing. Of all the 
claimants for relief, they are the most deserving.” 











From Mr, ARNOLD BENNETT :— 


“ The civilization of the whole world is indebted to Belgium fer 
its superb stand against savagery ; and the ample redress of the 
oe of Belgium should and will be the concern of the whole 
world.” 


From Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC :— 


“ We cannot restore what has been destroyed by men who are 
wholly unable to understand the tradition of Christian culture 
and who hate it, but we can at least find means whereby Belgium 
shall live until vengeance is taken.” 


From Mr. J. L. GARVIN, Editor of the PALL MALL 
GAZETTE :— 


“In the work you are doing through Everyman and elsewhere 
for this cause you have my whole sympathy, and few men living 
are so well equipped as you to further the purposes in which we 
both believe.” 


From the SPECTATOR :— 


“We desire most heartily to support an appeal which has been 
issued by Dr. Sarolea on behalf of the Belgian Relief and Recon- 
struction Fund. As Dr. Sarolea points out in his leaflet, the 
Belgian refugees in Britain are only a section of the sufferers. 


All Donations to be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
“EVERYMAN” Belgian Relief & Reconstruction Fund, 
21 ROYAL TERRACE, EDINBURGH. 





THE ANGLO-GERMAN PROBLEM. ty| HOW BELGIUM SAVED EUROPE. ! 


CHARLES SAROLEA, D.Ph. (Liége), D.Litt. (Brussels), 
Editor of Everyman, Belgian Consul in Edinburgh. 


Price 2s, net. T. NELSON & SONS, 











CHARLES SAROLEA. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LONDON. 2s. net, sewed ; 2s. Gd. Cloth. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS 


its purchased at Public Auction In London 
being Bankrupt Stccks, and Wines upon 

where forced Sales 
also shipments from Growers in the Winc 


in Wines and Spir 

ond re eney hae been advanced, a 
Districte. 

This List 

will be exchanged. 


Bankers : 
HASE FOR CAS OWING TO 

SPECIAL PURC THE WAR. H, 
Lot 1.—24 doz. bots. and 20 doz. haif-hbots. 


OLD BURGUNDY 


Boft, pleesant Wine in perfect condition, We should 
not have been able to secure this Bin at the price, had 
(Half-bots, 7/9 per doz.) 





it not been for the War. 
2.—5 doz. bots. 


PETER DOMECQ'S SHERRY 


, pleasant Wine, medium dry, with character. 
Lot 3.—5 cases cach 12 bots. 


VERY OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY 


Soft, flavoury Old Cognac, with pleasant aroma; this 
was reputed to be 1578, and is labelled as such, but we 
are selling it on its merit, 


Lot 4.—10 doz. bots. 


BOUCHARD’S SUPERIOR BEAUNE 


Exceptionally good value in French Red Burgundy, 
Shipped by this eminent Firm, It has age in bottle, 
anda nice soft flavour. 

(1/- per doz. allowance if Lot is taken.) 
From the Sale of Wines of the late ARTHUR J, 
JAMES, Esq,, Edgeworth Manor, Cirencester. 
Lot 5.—6 doz. bots. 


Fine Old Wine from the above well-known Cellar, 








Lot 6.—6 half-bots. 
19c0 


DEUTZ & GELDERMANN Vvintace 


EXTRA QUALITY. GOLD LACK. 
Finest quality Shipped by this Firm and bearing 
Full Brand, 
Lot 7.—10 doz. bots. 


COCKBURN’S OLD TAWNY PORT 


Soft, favoury Old Wine, Shipped by the well-known 
Firm of Cockburn, Smithes, & Co., Oporto. Bottled 
from the Wood, in perfect condition, Corks sealed 
“ Cockburn,” 
Lot 8&.—10 doz. bots. and 6 doz. half-bots. 
GRAND 
CHAT. LANGOA BARTON ‘im: 
Exceptional value in Claret from this well-known 
Chateau, with pleasant flavour and bouquet, and in 
perfect condition. Labels bear view of Chateau. 
(Half-bots. 10/3 per doz.) 
Lot 9.—3 cascs each 12 bots. and 
cascs each 24 half-bots. 


SPARKLING MOSELLE 


Soft, pleasant Wine, in original cases as Shipped, and 
(Half-bots. 37,6 per 24.) 


MARTINEZ PORT 1894 VIN. 
BOTTLED 1897. 


Beantiful Old Vintage Port, Bottled by Cross Bros., 
of Wells, Somerset. Corks Branded with name of 
this favourite Shipper. 
Lot 11.—4 cases cach 12 hots. and 

2 cases cach 24 half-bots. 


in perfect condition. 


HEIDSIECK 1906 VINT., sec° 
Exce!lent value in Vintage Champagne. “Full Brand 


and in perfect condition. (2/6 per Case allowance if 
Lot is taken.) (Half-bottles 73/- per 24.) 
From the Cellars of the Hon. THOMAS BRUCE, 
Deceased, late of 42 Hill Street, Mayfair, W. 
Let 12.9 bots. 


oi UL oe 


Lavauxmartin, 





Lot 13.—10 doz. bots. and 5 doz. half-bots. 


GRAVES SUPERIOR 1909 VINT. 


Delightful Wine with good body, and resem)ling a 
high-class Sauterne, (Half-bots, 11/3 per doz.) 


Lot 14, 


TUCKEY’S “SPECIAL” SCOTCH 


Guaranteed 10 Years Old. 
Pure Mait Whisky, Distilled from Scotch Barley in 
the Highlands, and made in a Pot Still. A soft, 
mellow Old Spirit, with delightful aroma, suitable for 
Connoisseurs, Customers ordering less than a dozen 
bottles or two gallons will be charged at the rate of 48/- 
per dozen and 23/- per gallon respectively. Cases free 
and Carriage Paid. (20/- per gallon in jars or casks.) 





CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 
E.C. 


3 MINCING LANE, LONDCN, 





holds qood for 7 days only, and all Lots are 
offered subject to being unsold. Ary Lot not approved 


—LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER, MINCING LANE, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE AND POETRY. 
EARL OF CROMER. 


Political and Literary Essays. 
Second Series, By the Right Hon. the EARL OF CROMER, 
O.M., G.C.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

*," Contains papers on “ Imperial Germany,” “The Home Policy 
of Germany,” “The Old Prussian Army,” and other material of 
varied interest. 


Tur AcaprMr.— These essays are full of interesting 
larly opportune are Lord Cromer's i on, an 
writings of, Prince von Bulow.” 


Coasting Bohemia, 
CARR, Author o 
10s. 6d. net. 

*,* Includes papers on Sarah Bernhardt, Edward Burne-Jones, 

George Meredith, Rossetti, and Millais, 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW BOOK, 


The Post Office: a Play. p,y 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated by Devaprata 
Muxrrsea. Crown 8vo. 23. 6d. net. 


EVERSLEY SERIES—NEW VOLS. 


- 

Dictionary of Madame de Sévigné. 
By EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited and Annotated 
by his Great-Niece, MARY ELEANOR FITZGERALD 
KERRICH. With Llustrations. 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 6s. net. 


Timrs.—‘' The lovers both of Mme. Sévigné and of FitzGerald have now 
before them a fresh and appetizing store of material.” 


ints. ... Particu- 
excerpts from the 


By J. W. COMYNS 
“Some Eminent Victorians,” &c, 8vo, 








BICGRAPHY. 


Life and Genius of Ariosto. .y 3. 
SHIELD NICHOLSON, S&Sc.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Author of 
“Tales from Ariosto.” Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


Trurs.—‘‘A valuable little study of the great Renaissance Italian poet 
(1474-1533).”" 








TRAVEL. 
Highways and Byways in 


Lincolnshire. By WILLINGHAM 

FRANKLIN RAWNSLEY. With Illustrations by 

Fexperick L. Grices. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Highways and Byways Series 


STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
With Poor Immigrants to 


America. ny sTEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 
“With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem.” With 32 Lilus- 
trations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Srecrator.—‘*An extremely interesting record, with many penetrating 
illustrations of the contrast between Kussian and American ideals, and a good 
deal of criticism, in the main friendly, of the spirit of the new American 


people.” 





NEW BOCOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
Outa Karel’s Stories. south African Folk. 


Lore Tales. By SANNI METELERKAMP, With Illustra- 
tions by Constance Penstrone. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Australian Sermons. Preached to Country 
Congregations by ARTHUR VINCENT GREEN, M.A. 
(Melb.), LL.D. (Syd.), Bishop of Ballarat. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Holy Ground. sermons Preached in 
Time of War. By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., 
Dean of Wells. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. net. 


The Idealistic Reaction against 


Science. by Prof. ANTONIO ALIOTTA, Royal 
University of Padua, Translated by AGNES McCASKILL, 
8vo. 12s. net. 

Tixes.— A full and penetrating examination of the phases and tone of 


present-day thought on the theory of knowledge, and here Professor Aliotta 
takes as his guide the reaction from intellectualism which is the chief charac- 
teristic of contemporary philosophy.” 








SCIENCE, 
Stellar Movements and the Struc- 


ture of the Universe. pya.s. 
EDDINGTON, M.A., M.Sce., B.Se., F.R.S., Plumian Professor 
of Astronomy, University of Cambridge. Illustrated. 8vo. 


6s. net. [Science Monographs. 
Zoological Philosophy. By J. B. 
LAMAKCK. Translated, with Introduction, by Huan 


Euuror. 8vo. 15s. net. 
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Mk. HEINEMANN’S New Books 
A A COUN TRY 7 HOUSE COMEDY. 


By DUNCAN SWANN. 6s. Author of “The Book of a Bachelor.” 


“One of the best ‘nonsense novels’ since Anstey’s ‘Brass 
Bottle.’ ”—Standard, 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, »,; 


FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY. 3s. 6d. net. 


eviously Published: THE IDIOT. 
THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. THE POSSESSED. 


PHILIP THE KING; and other Poems. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “Dauber.” 3s. 6d. net. 


PLASTER SAINTS. 3; 1skaEUZANGWILL. 


Uniform with “The War God,” &. 2s. 6d. net. 
“The most human, the most dramatic and the most wholly 
remarkable play of the present season.” —Fortnightly. 


CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS 
DOWAGER. | 3y Messrs. BLAND and BACK- 
































On the appearance of this book—a few days 
before the War—the German Crown Prince 
sent a congratulatory telegram to the Author 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE'S 
HOUR OF DESTINY 


By COL. H. FROBENIUS 
With Preface by Sir Valentine Chirol 


2s. net, cloth. JUST OUT. First Impression 10,000 copies, 


FIRST REVIEW (Evening Standard) :—* It is a sober, serions 
book, which tries very hard to follow the path of logic and to and te 
limit its prophecies to certainties. How weak its logic is, how 
cruelly events have upset some of its most confident prophecies, 
may be briefly noticed. But this very failure renders it a work 
of the first importance, as showing us the limitations of 
the German mind.” 


JOHN LONG, LTD., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, Londos, 


























HOUSE. Illustrated. New and Cheap Edition. 6s. net. 


“A document more illuminating than any perhaps that has 
come out of China.”—Times. 








Books of the Moment. 


JENA OR SEDAN ? (sraimpr) FRANZ 


BEYERLEIN’S Great War Novel. 2s. net. 
A thrilling War Novel showing the decadence of the German 
Army—predicting German defeat. j-million copies sold in 
Germany. 


MEN AROUND THE KAISER. 
By F. W. WILE, of the Daily Mail. (5th Impr.) 2s. net. 


Vivid character sketches of the War-makers. 














Mesers. SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICOADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
ee Mayfair 3601, 





Tolegrams: Bookmen, London. 














" PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, WN., 


WitH 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
100 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
GILBERT G, PANTER, Secrotary. 


——— 








TREITSCHKE BERNHARDI 
EXPOUNDED. EXPLAINED, 


The whole Empire should read PROF. CRAMB’S 


GERMANY an ENGLAND 


11th Large Edition. es. 6d. net. 


BERNADOTTE. The First Phase 


By DUNBAR PLUNKET BARTON. Iilus- 
trated. 15s. net. 

This biography is of particular interest now, as the Allies are 
fighting over much of the ground where Bernadotte won his 
fame. This account of the first years of the lawyer's son 
who became King is as romantically interesting as it is 
authoritatively true. 








LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








MEDOC. 
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Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


Established 1837, 


960,000. 


— ean caniie of Proprietors ......£4,000,000 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Supester DINNER WINE, oldin 
ttle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found vy, superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
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cures us in London and th 
Provinces gives us additional ow 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, = 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
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Trial Orders of 1 Lozen Bots. Delivered Car riage Paid, 


New Zealand, 





Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 











ERN SUBSTITUTES FOR 
MO ADITIONAL CHRISTIANIT 


Rev. Canon E. McCLURE, M.A. Second Edition, with 
By eaiened Chapter on “Modernism.” Crown 8vo, cloth 


boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


DERNISM AND 
MO ADITIONAL CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. Canon E. McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, paper 


cover, 6d. net. ce : 
Section on “* Modernism ” referred to above, which includes a discussion 

= Sanday’s recent manifesto, is published separately, so as to enable 
o heeers of the first Edition of “ Modern Substitutes” to complete the 


volume in their hands. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER AMONG THE 
NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 


A History of Translations of the Prayer Book of the Church 
of England and of the Protestant Episcopal Church of America. 
By WILLIAM MUSS-ARNOLT, B.D., Ph.D. Demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


A GREAT MISSIONARY 
PIONEER. 


The Story of Samuel Marsden’s work in New Zealand. Written 


for the Marsden Centenary Christmas Day (1814-1914). By | 


Mrs. E. M. DUNLOP. Small post 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


WHY WE BELIEVE THAT 

CHRIST ROSE FROM THE DEAD. 
By the Very Rev. GRIFFITH ROBERTS, M.A., Dean of 
Bangor. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, net. 

THE ANCIENT CREEDS IN 

MODERN LIFE. 


A Lecture given by the Rev. H. B. SWETE, D.D., F.B.A. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 6d. net. 


THE VALUES OF THE CROSS; 
or, The Things that Matter. 
By the Rev. W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A. Small post 8yvo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
THE MYSTICISM OF 
WILLIAM LAW. 


A Study by the Rev. S. HARVEY GEM,MA. Small post 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE PLACE AND WORK OF 
THE “PROPHETS” IN THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

By the Rev. T. H. MAY. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 
THE TEACHING OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


Lectures given by the Rey. H. L. GOUDGE, D.D. Small 
post 8vo, 6d. 


GOD AND THE WORLD. 
A Survey of Thought. 


By the Rev. A. W. ROBINSON, D.D. Prefatory Note by Sir 
OLIVER LODGE. Small post 8vo, 1s. net. 


The AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL 
and the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By the Rev. HERBERT PITTS. With Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. 


TERTULLIAN on the TESTI- 
MONY of the SOUL and on the 
“PRESCRIPTION ” of HERETICS. 


Translated into English by the Rev. T. HERBERT BINDLEY, 
D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


THE COMMONITORY OF 
ST. VINCENT OF LERINS. 


Translated into English by the Rev. T. HERBERT BINDLEY, 





THE WONDERS OF 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


Explained in Simple Terms for the Non-Technical Reader. 
By J. A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S. Second Edition, 
Revised. With numerous Diagrams and other Illustrations, 
Large crown 8yo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


WAVES AND RIPPLES IN 
WATER, AIR AND ATHER. 


Christmas Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain by J. A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S. Second 
Issue, Revised. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE. 


A Handbook on China. 
By the Ven. ARTHUR EVANS MOULE, D.D. With Map 
and numerous Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
5s. net. 


THE FACE OF THE DEEP. 

A Devotional Commentary on the Apocalypse. 
By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, Author of “Time Flies,” 
&c. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. net, 

THE LAWS OF THE 

EARLIE'T GOSPEL. 


Five Lectures -n the Gospel according to St. Mark. 
By tho Rev. E. H. PEARCE, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. net. 


THE LATEST LIGHT ON 
BIBLE LANDS. 


By P. 8S. P. HANDCOCK, M.A., formerly of the British 
Museum, Lecturer of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Second 


Edition. With numerous Llustrations, Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. net. 

INSPIRATION. 
Ry the Very Rev. H. C. BEECHING, D.D., D.Litt., Doan of 
Norwich, 6d. net. 


THE INCARNATION. 


By the Rev. W. 8S. MORRIS, M.A. 6d. net. 


THE SOURCES OF GENESIS, 


A Fresh Investigation of. 
By JOHANNES DAUSE. Translated from the German by 


the Rev. F. E. SPENCER, M.A. 64. 
THE CANON OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


A Paper read at Reading before the 8S. Luke’s Branch of the 
C.E.M.S. By the Rev. T. R. WALKER, M.A. Oxon. Small 
post 8vo, paper cover, 2d. net. 


INDEX TO THE LAW OF MOSES. 


Mosaic Moral and Civil Law. 
Indexed by the Rev. HENRY THOMPSON, B.A. Feap. 8vo, 
paper cover, 3d. net. 


The MEANING of the DOCTRINE 
of the COMMUNION of SAINTS. 


With some remarks as to its history on praying for tho 
Departed. By the Rev. JOHN C. VAWDREY, M.A. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. net. 


THE SERVICE of the SACRIFICE. 


Studies on the utterances of the dying Christ. By the Rev. 
A. H. FINN. F cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


THE USE OF THE APOSTLES’ 
CREED IN WORSHIP. 


Six Sermons preached by Canon JAMES M. WILSON, D.D., 
in Worcester Cathedral, on Sunday mornings in Lent, 1913. 





D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 





Small post 8vo, paper cover, 6d. net; cloth, 1s. net. 
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From SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
AUTUMN LIST 





NOW READY 


San Celestino: an Essay in Re- 


construction 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of “ Marotz,” “ Admonition,” 
“Dromina,” &c. Cheap Edition. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

*,* This edition has been provided by the author with an 
Introduction and Notes for the benefit of Students taking the 
Oxford Local Junior Examination in 1915, for which it is a set 
book in English literature. 

“* San Celestino’ deserves a place in every Catholic library, and should be 
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The Law and the Poor 
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Being Thomas Rumney’s Letter-Book, 1796-1798. Edited by 
A. W. RUMNEY, Author of “The Dalesman,” &c, With 
Illustrations. Large post 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 
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By JULIA CARTWRIGHT, Author of “Madame Isabella 
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&c. With 16 Illustrations. 10s. Gd. net. 
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Retold by CHARLES TURLEY, Author of “Godfrey Martin, 
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Bart. With a Portrait, Illustrations, anda Map. Large post 


8vo, 6s. 

A Volume of New Poems | 
By ROBERT BROWNING and ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. Edited by Sir FREDERIC G. KENYON, 
K.C.B., D.Litt., with 2 Portraits, that of Mrs. Browning being 
from an unpublished miniature painting. Small crown 8vo, 5s, 








Freedom : Poems 
By GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG, Author of “ Wind 
and Hill.” Demy 8vo, Ss. net. 
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in South America 
By BERNARD MOSES. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21g. net. 
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By ERIC PARKER, Author of “The Sinner and the Prob. 
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post 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 
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By E. HILTON YOUNG. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
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A REALISTIC NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


The Pastor's Wife 


Cally News and Leador:— The Times :— 

“The author of ‘Elizabeth “We expect the author of 
and her German Garden’ has | ‘Elizabeth and her German 
at last given opportunities to | Garden’ to amuse us; we 
her clear-cut style, which can | hardly expect her to make 
so precisely describe a psycho- | us unhappy, although we 
logical state, and her gift for | have always credited her 
drawing one of her own sex with the skill necessary to 
without sentimentality or | do so if she had a mind to 
idealism. The grim story of | it. After we have been most 
Ingeborg, who rashly becomes | delightfully amused, to begin 
the wife of a pastor in aremote | with, the story soon grows 
village of East Prussia.” gloomy.” 
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